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Neil  McLean 

The  December  edition  of  Orbit 
contained  yet  another  nostra  culpa 
from  a concerned  educator.  Dale  E. 
Shuttleworth,  in  “Public  Education:  An 
Industrial  Model  in  the  Post-Industrial 
Age”  recognized  that  . the  formal 
educational  system  is  under  attack  . . . 
because  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
adult  population  is  illiterate  ....  We  still 
have  an  early  school-leaving  rate  before 
graduation  of  50  percent . . . the 
majority  of  workers  need  substantial 
retraining  every  five  to  eight  years.  ...” 
Certainly  not  a record  to  inspire 
confidence. 

There  follow  some  nostrums  for 
improvement  “.  . . [between  industry 
and  education]  ...  a massive  joint  effort 
which  recycles  existing  resources.  . . 
“reconstruction  must  begin  at  the 
primary  level.  . . “massive  retraining 
of  teachers  and  support  staff.  ...”  One 
is  reminded  of  first  world  war  tactics: 
just  a little  artillery  barrage,  and  when 
that  didn’t  work,  constant  firing  along 
the  entire  front  for  a whole  day,  and 
when  that  didn’t  work,  three  days,  and 
when  that  didn’t  work,  a whole  week. 
Massive  artillery  preparation  and 
correspondingly  massive  disaster.  Faulty 
tactics  were  simply  not  to  be  remedied 
by  more  of  the  same.  In  education,  the 
same  is  true. 

Shifting  the  metaphor  to  naval 
matters,  the  call  for  action  involves  an 
unavoidable  first  step:  clearing  for 
action.  In  education,  this  means 
clearing  away  the  detritus  accumulated 
over  more  than  a century  of  universal 
education. 

There  are  national,  political, 
“educational”  and  personal  matters  to 
be  cleared,  in  no  particular  order. 
Consider  first  Aldous  Huxley’s  view: 

“Universal  education  has  proved  to  be 
the  state’s  most  effective  instrument  of 
universald  regimentation  and 
militarization,  and  has  exposed  millions, 
hitherto  immune,  to  the  influence  of 
organized  lying  and  the  allurements  of 
incessant,  imbecile  and  debasing 
distractions.  ...” 
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Not  exactly  flattering.  The  state  is 
clearly  the  culprit.  But  implicitly, 
educators  as  the  hand  maidens  of  the 
state  — the  directors  of  the  delivery 
system  — share  responsibility. 

And  what  is  the  response?  Observe 
the  responders  as  they  answer  these 
questions: 

1 . Why  should  students  learn  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens  when  there  are  stupid 
and  inequitable  laws? 

2.  What’s  so  good  about  literacy  when  it 
leads  to  reading  the  Natio7ial  Eyiquirer? 

3.  What  would  happen  if  through  a 
miracle  learners  were  to  grasp  all  that 
there  is  to  learn  m a single  day,  instead 
of  in  the  180  days  of  the  school  year? 
Would  the  learners  return  home, 
joyously?  Would  the  teachers  return  the 
unused  99  percent  of  their  pay,  basking 
in  the  light  of  their  own  efficiency? 
Would  administrators  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  having  nothing  to 
administer?  Would  the  state  return  the 
tax  money,  saying  it  was  no  longer 
needed?  (Ontario’s  requirement  of  110 
contact  hours  with  an  educator  for  a 
credit  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  these 
questions.) 

“Canada  is  a land  of  rich  natural 
resources,”  to  which  truism  the  clever 
people  always  add,  “and  I’m  going  to 
make  good  and  sure  I get  my  share.” 
Hence  the  thrust  of  our  educational 
system  — to  control  the  resources,  or  at 
least  control  the  levers  that  control  the 
resources.  In  the  19th  century,  it  was 
the  lumber  barons  and  the  railway 
magnates;  in  this  century  it’s  lawyers 
and  government  officials.  Education  in 
Canada  is  directed  to  training  people  for 
these  groups,  for  the  clear  and  simple 
purpose  of  getting  control  of  the 
resources.  (Income  tax  in  this  analysis  is 
not  a means  of  wealth  redistribution, 
but  a simple  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  confiscate  progressively  the 
wealth  created  by  the  post-industrial 
resource  — competent  individuals.  Like 
sales  tax.) 

Skills  in  Canada,  particularly 
technical  skills,  have  never  been  a 
priority  in  education.  There  will  always 
be  another  country,  somewhere,  with  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  training  people 
in  useful  skills.  (They  may  be  East 
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Indian  mechanics  learning  in  West 
Germany  or  Filipino  nurses.)  When  the 
people  have  learned  the  skills,  they  will 
(one  expects)  clamour  to  enter  Canada 
to  (1)  provide  their  skills  to  the  economy 
and  (2)  partake,  although  at  a reduced 
level,  in  the  great  sharing  of  resources, 
natural  and  other. 

The  great  success  of  educators  in 
Canada  has  been  to  participate  with  the 
state  in  convincing  the  tax-paying 
public  that  education  is  a passport  to 
control  of  those  resources.  Assuredly, 
this  is  not  just  a Canadian  phenomenon, 
as  Canadians  have  learned  a great  deal 
from  their  American  cousins.  But  with 
Peaceable  Kingdom’s  emphasis  on 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  (in 
contrast  to  the  American  emphasis  on 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness),  there  has  been  established  a 
vast  common  law  relationship  between 
educators  and  the  state  which  has 
benefitted  both. 

The  political  ecosystem  of  the 
contemporary  Western  world  houses 
two  species  — the  statists  and  the 
programmists.  The  statists  are  the 
denizens  of  the  state,  the  proponents  of 
state  this,  that,  and  everything  else.  The 
programmists  are  people  with  a bee  in 
their  bonnet. 

Programmists  and  statists  are  meant 
for  each  other,  as  surely  as  are  tickbirds 
and  rhinoceroses.  The  programmists 
need  financial  muscle  to  carry  out  their 
ideas,  and  usually  .seek  out  other 
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For  education  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  learning  as  does  religion  to  faith. 


people’s  money.  The  statists  need 
plausible  excuses  to  justify  their 
confiscation  of  wealth,  and  so  causes, 
particularly  good  ones,  are  just  what 
they’re  looking  for. 

Of  all  the  programmists,  educators  are 
most  beloved  of  the  statists,  even  more 
than  the  sickness  and  war  lobbies.  It  is 
possible  for  people  to  be  healthy,  and  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  peace  should 
break  out.  But  people  will  always  have 
to  be  educated.  (One  is  reminded  of  the 
characterization  by  a British  educator 
[name  forgotten]  who  likened  education 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  within  us 
and  amongst  us,  yet  somehow  lies 
ahead.  The  elect  [read  educators] 
possess  it  and  hope  to  gather  in  those 
who  are  not  yet  saved.  But  what  exactly 
it  is  no  one  really  knows.) 

War  may  have  been  the  justification 
for  the  introduction  of  income  tax  as  a 
temporary  measure,  but  education  has 
made  it  perpetual. 

Not  a word  so  far  about  learning,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  For  education 
bears  the  same  relationship  to  learning 
as  does  religion  to  faith.  The  former  are 
external  frameworks  or  harnesses,  the 
latter  personal  activities. 

When  there  are  problems  in 
education,  why  is  the  solution  always 
more  education?  Is  it  because  educators 
are  giving  the  answers?  Can  it  be  that  if 
warfare  is  too  serious  a matter  to  be  left 
to  the  generals,  or  politics  too  serious 
for  the  politicians,  that  education  is  too 
serious  to  be  left  to  the  educators? 

Educators  need  some  root-and-branch 
challenges.  Here  are  a few 
confrontational  theses: 

1 • that  until  the  explosion  of 
compuLsory  schooling  in  the  1870s  and 
1880s,  formal  education  was  restricted 
to  a very  few  people  and  provided  a 
poor  model  for  the  universal  schooling 
which  followed; 

• that  ju.st  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
invented  children,  the  word  adolescent 
was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  to  justify  the  treatment  of 
young  adults  as  children; 

3*  that  the  operative  factor  in  the 
education  of  small  (young)  children  is 
the  size  of  the  teacher; 


4*  that  the  operative  factor  in  public 
education  today  is  its  mandatory 
nature; 

5»  that  educators  are  their  own  best 
customers; 

6*  that  outside  the  House  of  Lords 
“peers”  and  “peer  groups”  are  silly 
concepts  that  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
educators  or  on  feed  lots; 

71  that  the  notion  of  accountability  is  a 
joke,  because  there  are  hardly  any 
educators  who  are  really  accountable  to 
parents  and  tax-payers; 

8 • that  it  all  doesn’t  really  matter 
anyway,  because  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  things  ain’t  gonna  be  the  same: 

i.  schooling’s  triumph  over  television 
will  not  be  repeated  with  computers  — 
instead,  the  computer  model  will 
become  the  medium  of  choice  for  most 
people’s  learning; 

ii.  schools  will  be  the  same  as  the 
national  debt/deficit:  albatrosses 
around  the  neck  of  the  body  politic. 
Society  will  stumble  on,  limited  and 
inhibited  by  these  encumbrances,  but 
unwilling/unable  to  make  the  awful  and 
radical  decisions  needed  to  cope  with 
them; 

iii.  unable  to  cope  with  information, 
educators  will  retreat  further  into 
“process,”  all  the  while  maintaining  the 
mystery  of  their  own  piety,  of  their  own 
special  relationship  with  the  wonders  of 
learning. 

The  outlook  is  really  quite  hopeless. 
Apparently  there  are  going  to  be  hordes 
of  new  little  creatures  to  be  processed  as 
the  “echo  of  the  baby  boom”  passes 
through  society.  So  what  do  we  need? 

Do  we  need,  first,  that  their  mothers 
during  pregnancy  are  well  taken  care 
of? 

Do  we  need  to  ensure  joyous 
childhoods  with  unencumbered 
parents?  (Of  course  not!  The  children’s 
mothers  are  going  to  have  to  work  to 
generate  the  tax  revenues  needed  to  j)ay 
for  daycare!) 

Do  we  need  to  grab  the  best  and  the 


brightest  young  computer  minds  to 
write  programs  to  use  on  the  next 
generation  of  machinery? 

Do  we  need  to  rethink  the  control 
mechanisms  — attendance,  time 
constraints,  demonstration  of 
achievement? 

Hardly. 

We  need  to  look  for  30,000  teachers. 

And  now  watch  the  calculators  come 
out  of  the  drawers  in  the  Department  of 
Educational  Administration!  30,000 
teachers  means  . . . 3,000  principals, 
vice-principals,  and  heads  of 
department . . . means  300  + 
superintendents  and  area  supervisors 
. . . means  ...  30  (count  ’em!)  Directors 
of  Education  plus  untold  numbers  of 
night  courses  for  people  getting  pieces 
of  paper  to  show  their  bosses! 

There  was  a motto  on  railway 
underpasses  a few  years  ago.  It  read 
“Education:  Measure  of  a Nation.”  I 
hope  not,  or  we’re  in  trouble.  □ 


^ ear  editor 

Over  the  past  two  years,  I have  been  a 
subscriber  to  Orbit.  Your  magazine  is 
easy  to  peruse  and  is  clearly  presented.  I 
have  gained  useful  information  from 
your  contributors  that  assists  me  in  the 
topics  in  which  I am  interested,  namely 
health  education  and  communication 
skills. 

However,  in  the  October  issue  you  hit 
the  jackpot  with  Ruth  Dawson’s 
presentation  “Intuition”  — an  original 
and  fascinating  article  in  which  I found 
a reference  to  a text  which  I had  been 
seeking  for  quite  some  time  and  which  I 
have  now  been  able  to  obtain. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Joseph  Berkeley,  M.D., 
Windsor,  Ontario 


I enjoyed  the  article  “Rosemary 
Ganley,  I Love  You”  in  your  December 
1988  issue,  and  I find  that  generally  Eric 
Balkind’s  ideas  are  thought  provoking. 
One  of  his  statements  perplexed  me, 
however.  He  states:  “To  be  educated 
means  to  think  and  act  for  oneself;  it 
means  to  be  ready  to  evaluate 
information  and  in  the  process  to  be 
skillful  enough  to  sift  through  the  dross 
in  search  of  the  truth.”  “The”  truth,  Mr. 
Balkind?  Perhaps  “one’s”  truth  might 
have  been  a more  appropriate  choice  of 
words. 

Sincerely, 

Sally  Ball, 

Muskoka  Board  of  Education 
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THE  SLAUGHTER 
OF  A SACRED  COW 


Jim  McMurtry 

The  separate  school  issue  in  Ontario  has 
a long  and  lively  history.  A 1950  royal 
commission  on  education  in  the 
province  stated:  “No  issue  has  been 
debated  so  continually  in  the  past 
hundred-odd  years  ....  [It  is]  a 
controversy  which  has  inflamed  the 
ordinary  citizen  as  much  as  it  has 
interested  the  sober  educator  and 
worried  the  politically  conscious 
legislator.” 

The  first  statutory  provision  for 
separate  (Catholic)  schools  was  made  in 
1841 . In  1867  the  provision  was 
guaranteed  by  the  British  North 
America  Act.  Twelve  years  later  the 
public  support  of  separate  schools  was 
extended  to  the  fifth  classes,  which  in 
modern  terms  means  Grades  9 and  10-. 
From  that  year  to  1984,  no  further 
support  was  granted. 

The  late  sixties  witnessed  many 
Catholic  campaigns  for  the  extension  of 
public  support  to  Grade  13.  In  1969  the 
provincial  Liberals  and  New  Democrats 
adopted  the  extension  as  a policy  plank. 


When  he  told 
his  Minister  of 
Education, 

Bette  Stephenson, 
about  his  decision, 
she  is  rumoured 
to  have  shouted, 

^ ^You’re  crazy 


no  doubt  influenced  by  the  influx  of 
Catholics  (now  comprising  almost  40 
percent  of  the  Ontario  population). 

In  contrast.  Conservative 
governments  under  John  Robarts  and 
Bill  Davis  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
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extension.  In  the  imperishable  words  of 
Premier  Davis  in  1971,  it  was  said  that 
extended  support  “would  fragment  the 
present  system  beyond  recognition  and 
repair.” 

By  June  12th  of  1984  the  premier  had 
quietly  decided  to  provide  the  support. 
When  he  told  his  Minister  of  Education, 
Bette  Stephenson,  about  his  decision, 
she  is  rumoured  to  have  shouted, 

“You’re  crazy!” 

When  the  premier  told  the  rest  of  his 
caucus,  he  began  by  telling  them  that  he 
was  about  to  declare  Ontario  an 
officially  bilingual  province.  According 
to  a newspaper  report  at  the  time,  the 
effect  — especially  on  the  rural 
members  — was  riveting.  His  statement 
was  met  with  murmurs  of  shock  and 
disbelief,  followed  by  tense  silence. 

Then  the  premier  told  them  he  was 
just  kidding,  that  he  was  not  serious 
about  official  bilingualism,  and  that 
what  he  was  after  was  less  extreme  — to 
extend  full  financing  to  separate 
schools. 

The  decision  was  angrily  received  by 
non-Catholic  religious  bodies,  which 
don’t  receive  a dime  for  their  schools, 
and  by  non-Catholic  parents  and 
teachers  worried  about  enrolment  and 
Job  discrimination,  respectively. 

The  Davis  government  attempted  to 
mollify  the  dissentient  parents  and 
teachers  with  an  “open-door  policy”  for 
non-Catholic  pupils  and  a “ten-year 
freeze”  on  the  practice  of  hiring  only 
Catholic  teachers.  But  both  conditions 
were  never  put  in  place,  and  non- 
Catholic  pupils  and  teachers  are  without 
benefit  of  the  protections  in  the  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms  against 
discrimination  on  religious  grounds. 

One  consequence  of  the  Davis 
decision  may  indeed  be  the 
fragmentation  of  the  public  school 
system  (“beyond  recognition  and 
repair”).  To  place  separate  schools  on  an 
equal  footing  with  public  schools,  the 
Ontario  government  has  had  to  spend 
more  on  them.  In  1987  the  government 
granted  approximately  $1,560  for  every 
public  elementary  pupil  and  $2,900  for 
every  separate  elementary  pupil.  At  the 
secondary  level,  an  estimated  $2,045 


was  spent  on  each  public  pupil  and 
$3,100  on  each  separate  pupil. 

However,  since  separate  schools  also 
receive  church  monies,  it  is  likely  that 
they’ll  end  up  on  better  footing.  As  well, 
because  they  can  select  their  students 
and  rid  themselves  of  problem  children 
— and  public  schools  generally  can’t  — 
they’ll  end  up  with  better  students 
overall. 

Once  public  school  parents  notice  the 
deteriorating  quality  of  students  in  the 
public  school,  many  of  them  will  pull 
their  kids  from  it  and  place  them  in 


In  time  the  public 
school  will  he  the 
equivalent  of  an 
inner  city  day  camp, 
a place  to  spend  the 
summer for  those  not 
fortunate  enough 
to  go  elsewhere. 


separate  or  private  schools.  In  time  the 
public  school  will  be  the  equivalent  of 
an  inner  city  day  camp,  a place  to  spend 
the  summer  for  those  not  fortunate 
enough  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  public  school  system  was  once 
heralded  as  Ontario’s  “sacred  cow.”  But 
now  it  is  being  led  to  the  abattoir. 

At  Confederation  only  five  percent  of 
the  province’s  elementary  school 
children  were  enrolled  in  separate 
schools;  now  the  figure  is  thirty-four 
percent  and  rising.  Notably,  the  latter 
figure  is  almost  identical  to  the 
percentage  of  Catholic  students  in  the 
segregated  school  system  of  another 
country  — Northern  Ireland. 

The  leading  advocate  of  the  common 
(public)  school  system  in  early  Ontario, 
Egerton  Ryerson,  argued  that  a society 
which  divides  its  children  also  divides 
its  adults.  In  an  already  divisive  society 
(and  world),  why  have  we  allowed  the 
sacrifice  of  an  inclusive  school  system  at 
the  altar  of  political  expediency?  □ 
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Killing  Us  Softly: 

HOW  AN  ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  CEASED  TO  BE 

It  was  the  elegant  simplicity  of  these  ideas  that  worked  so  well  for  students 
in  the  program:  growing  numbers  of  women  and  adult  learners 
returning  to  university  for  retraining,  entrepreneurs,  and  the  elderly, 
as  well  as  “regular”  university  students.  Why,  then,  did  the  University  of 
Waterloo  Senate  vote  last  December  to  dismantle  IS? 


Howard  R.  Woodhouse 

A Hidden  Gem  in  the  Canadian 
University  System 

The  Independent  Studies  Program  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  was  recently 
disbanded  and  a working  model  of 
alternative  university  education 
destroyed.  Independent  Studies  (IS)  was 
a hidden  gem  in  a sometimes  excessively 
bureaucratized  university  system.  The 
program  provided  quality  education 
different  from  the  pursuit  of  marks, 
grades,  and  the  regurgitation  of  facts 
that  usually  pass  for  learning  in  the 
modern  university.  In  19  years  of 
successful  operation,  IS  graduated  more 
than  220  students  in  a variety  of 
di.sciplines,  a higher  percentage  of 
whom  have  gone  on  to  graduate  studies 
than  from  any  other  department  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  The  program 
was  unique. 

How  did  IS  manage  to  achieve  all  this? 
It  offered  students  the  opportunity  to 
plan,  carry  out,  and  control  both  the 
processes  and  goals  of  their  academic 
studies  in  concert  with  faculty,  with 
whom  they  also  shared  the 
responsibility  for  running  the  program. 
Students  were  able  to  learn  in  a collegial 
('nvironment  in  which  grades  were  not 
considered  the  maiji  criteria  of  success. 


Howard  Woodhouse  is  an  edncational 
consultant  and  Academic  Adviser  in  the 
Independent  Studies  Profiram  at  the 
I hiiversit/j  of  Waterloo.  y\  fjradnate  of 
( )ISK's  Historp  a nd  Ph  ilosophp 
Department,  here  he  updates  an  earlier 
article  on  Independent  Studies 
pnhiished  in  Orbit,  October  WHb. 


and  where  generalists  and  specialists 
exchanged  ideas  in  open  conversation 
and  dialogue.  Students  graduated  by 
means  of  a thesis  written  for  two 
supervisors  outside  the  program  itself. 
The  written  testimony  of  these 
supervisors,  at  least  50  percent  of  whom 
were  full-time  University  of  Waterloo 
faculty,  attests  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
students’  work. 

It  was  the  elegant  simplicity  of  these 
ideas  that-worked  so  well  for  students  in 
the  program:  growing  numbers  of 
women  and  adult  learners  returning  to 
university  for  retraining,  entrepreneurs, 
and  the  elderly,  as  well  as  “regular” 
university  students.  Why,  then,  did  the 
University  of  Waterloo  Senate  vote  last 
December  to  dismantle  IS? 

A Senate  Report 

The  Senate’s  decision  was  based  on  a 
report  submitted  one  month  earlier  by 
one  of  their  own  committees.  The 
reasons  given  in  the  Senate  Review 
Report  for  dismantling  IS  are 
inconsistent  with  its  own  findings.  The 
report  found  the  program  to  be  “of 
value,”  to  possess  “significant  academic 
merit,”  to  be  “of  interest  to  the 
university,”  and  to  allow  students  “to 
reflect  positively  on  their  experience  at 
the  university.”  The  report  also 
discovered  that  in  the  past  three  years 
50  St  udents  had  graduated  from  the 
program.  What  it  failed  to  mention  was 
that  this  represents  a 100  percent 
graduation  rate  relative  to  student 
enrolment  at  the  time  the  report  was 
written. 

The  report  then  chronicled  some 
other  recent  academic  successes, 
including  a reciprocal  student  exchange 


program  with  an  elite  U.S.  liberal  arts 
college,  a project  enabling  students  to 
learn  by  using  lap  portable  computers  in 
a teleconferencing  mode,  a popular 
alternative  education  lecture  series,  two 
new  courses  on  the  methods,  goals,  and 
practices  of  independent  research,  and 
the  publication  of  a number  of  articles 
on  IS  in  both  academic  journals  and  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  None  of  this  positive 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  persuade  the 
authors  of  the  report  that  the  program 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
further  hindrance. 

Rather,  the  report  cobbled  together 
two  pieces  of  criticism  from  a mass  of 
predominantly  favourable  evidence. 
First,  it  alleged  that  the  five  IS  faculty 
had  failed  to  direct  students  to  other 
appropriate  university  resources  and 
faculty.  Second,  a number  of  undefined 
“tensions”  between  faculty  and 
students  supposedly  resulted  in  a “lack 
of  collegiality,”  making  student 
participation  in  the  running  of  the 
program  “unworkable.”  Upon  close 
examination  neither  criticism  stands  up. 

The  faculty  had  more  than  50  years 
teaching  experience  at  nine  different 
universities  and  were  well  able  to  link 
up  students  with  other  appropriate 
faculty  when  needed.  For  example,  they 
assisted  many  of  the  graduating 
students  to  find  their  thesis  supervisors. 
Second,  the  collegiality  between 
students  and  facidty  was  very  strong. 
The  only  tensions  were  between  the 
program  (both  students  and  faculty)  and 
an  Academic  Director  who  consistently 
undermined  the  decisions  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  had  been 
designated  as  the  idtimate  governing 
body  in  IS. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  flimsiest  of 
evidence,  the  report  then  recommended 
that  the  present  part-time  faculty  be 
disbanded  and  replaced  by  full-time 
faculty  from  other  departments  on  a 
part-time,  term-by-term  basis.  This 
proposal  is  problematical  at  best.  Junior 
full-time  faculty  are  too  busy  working 
for  tenure  to  be  interested  in  such 
positions.  Departments  will  resist  the 
secondment  of  able  senior  faculty 
because  of  their  contribution  to  their 
home  departments.  The 
recommendation  will  be  unworkable 
because  of  lack  of  continuity  and 
experience  on  the  part  of  those  faculty 
eventually  parachuted  into  a weakened 
IS.  The  chair  of  the  committee  admitted 
in  Senate  that  no  research  had  been 
done  to  determine  whether  any  faculty 
were  indeed  interested  in  being 
seconded  to  the  program.  Nevertheless, 
Senate  was  willing  to  proceed  on  this 
matter.  It  is  ironical  that  the  very  people 
who  helped  to  make  the  program  work 
have  been  discarded  now  that  it  has 
achieved  considerable  success.  Why, 
then,  should  such  a decision  have  been 
made? 

Bureaucracy,  Big  Business,  and  the 
Crushing  of  a Gem 

The  problem  with  IS  in  the  eyes  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  administration 
lay  in  its  success,  not  in  any  of  its 
purported  failures.  An  alternative 
education  program  that  enabled 
students  to  learn  in  non-traditional 
ways  and  to  participate  in  democratic 
decision  making  about  their  own 
learning  was  always  a potential  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  rest  of  the 
university.  It  acted  as  a symbol  of  how 
education  could  operate  if  only  the 
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It  acted  as  a symbol 
of  how  education 
could  operate  if  only 
the  present 
bureaucratic 
structures  within  the 
university  were 
changed. 

ES?'?’"!? 

present  bureaucratic  structures  within 
the  university  were  changed.  When 
added  to  this  was  the  reality  of  five 
faculty  committed  to  alternative 
education,  working  in  conjunction  with 
a group  of  students  who  believed  in  the 
open  exchange  of  ideas,  the  symbol 
became  a threat  too  real  to  be  tolerated. 


with 


Net  Noddings,  U.S.  moral  educator. 


Howard  Woodhouse  at  an  IS  forum. 


All  this  was  clear  from  the  nature  of  the 
debate  at  the  December  Senate  meeting 
which  centred  around  the  question  of 
who  was  in  control  of  the  program. 

Since  Senate’s  primary  objective  was 
the  assertion  of  bureaucratic  control 
over  students  and  faculty  alike,  sacrifice 
of  the  program’s  innovative  academic 


It  is  no  accident  that 
the  demise  of  IS 
comes  at  a time 
when  business  links 
with  the  university 
are  becoming  even 
stronger. 


quality  and  its  democratic  structures 
was  precisely  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
this  convenience.  As  the  renowned 
educationalist  Robert  Hutchins  once  so 
ably  put  it; 

‘A  university  atmosphere  ...  is  not 
propitious  to  genius:  the  academic  body 
is  likely  to  be  favourable  to  accepted 
doctrine  and  routine  performance.  It 
does  not  care  for  fireworks.” 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  demise  of  IS 
comes  at  a time  when  business  links 
with  universities  are  becoming  even 
stronger.  Business  wants  universities  to 
assist  them  in  making  the  Canadian 
economy  more  productive  by  means  of 
vocational  training  or  co-operative 
education  and  the  replacement  of 
curiosity-based  research  with  applied 
research  that  is  tied  to  the  market  by 
means  of  technology  transfer.  In  Canada 
the  University  of  Waterloo  leads  the  way 
in  these  matters.  Its  new  Institute  for 
Computer  Research,  for  example, 
houses  offices  for  numerous 
corporations  having  access  to  the 
research  being  carried  out  there, 
including  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard,  Bell 


Canada,  Apple,  Mutual  Life  Insurance, 
Honeywell,  Northern  Telecom,  and 
Digital  Equipment.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
Centre  was  already  $5  million  in  debt 
before  it  opened  last  October.  The  price 
the  university  is  willing  to  pay  for 
totally  integrating  itself  into  the 
marketplace  is  a heavy  one.  Putting  this 
figure  into  perspective,  the  Centre’s 
debt  alone  was  28  times  the  annual 
budget  for  IS.  Facts  like  these  make 
clear  the  priorities  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo.  No  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  alternative  education  could 
presently  divert  the  university  from 
achieving  its  goals  of  assisting  business 
at  any  cost. 

Yet  these  goals  may  soon  be  forced  to 
change  by  strong  economic  and  cultural 
forces.  Business  itself  is  demanding  that 
graduates  be  more  independent  in  their 
approaches  to  problem  solving.  In  the 
information  economy,  flexibility  and  the 
ability  to  consider  problems  in  more  co- 
operative ways  are  now  highly  valued 
skills.  Recently,  I received  a letter  from 
a senior  manager  at  Price  Waterhouse  in 
Vancouver  who  was  eager  to  learn  more 
about  IS,  having  read  an  article  of  mine 
in  the  Globe  arid  Mail.  His  letter  reads: 

“As  employers,  we  benefit  greatly  when 
people  graduate  with  the  ability  to  think 
independently.” 

Increasing  evidence  suggests  that  this 
view  is  fast  becoming  the  norm.  When 
coupled  with  a perceived  shift  in 
cultural  values  toward  more  liberal 
norms  emphasizing  autonomy, 
openness,  and  human  rights,  this  view 
implies  that  alternative  education  may 
soon  be  in  demand  from  a burgeoning 
market  of  eager  students.  By  then, 
however,  the  University  of  Waterloo  will 
have  shot  itself  in  the  foot  by 
dismantling  its  own  unique  Independent 
Studies  Program.  It  will  no  longer  be  in  a 
position  to  take  the  lead  in  the  process 
of  cultural  and  economic  renewal  that 
lies  ahead.  □ 
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Black  Students 

and 


High  A^chievement 


George  W.  Bancroft 


Invite  a group  of  teachers  to  give  a 
candid  response  to  the  question  of  how 
well  black  students  are  doing 
academically  in  Ontario  schools  and  you 
are  likely  to  get  either,  “They  are  not 
really  achievers”  or  a hesitant  “Well.  . 
or  “They’re  excellent  athletes  and 
basketball  players.”  Some  will  tell  you 
the  question  is  racist  and  hesitate  to 
respond;  others  will  excuse  themselves, 
embarrassedly  claiming  they  have  no 
black  students  in  their  classes,  have 
never  taught  any,  or  have  never  really 
noticed. 

In  general,  though,  very  few  teachers, 
even  those  who  are  themselves  black, 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  come  across 
outstanding  black  students.  If  such 
.students  are  there,  rarely  does  anyone 
hear  about  them. 

Sometimes  this  picture  is  reinforced 
by  [)owerful  media  images.  P\)r  instance, 
on  August  2,  19S8  the  Toronto  Star 
published  a two-page  photo  spread 
entitled  “Class  of  88:  Lofty  Goals,  Hopes 
and  f’ears.”  The  article  presented  22 
students  graduating  from  schools  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Their  average 
grades  ranged  from  93  to  99  percent; 
tlu'ir  average  age  was  18.  Two  were 
women.  Their  ethnic/racial  background, 
bas('d  in  some  cases  on  names,  was  as 
follows:  Iranian:  1;  Polish:  1;  Italian:  2; 
Anglo-Saxon-C('ltic:  2;  Greek:  1;  and 
(h'rman  (|)robably):  1 . The  nunaining  14 


(ieorf/e  liancroj}  is  a Troji’ssor  (>f 
Edncat ion  at  the  thTu'crsit fj  of  Toronto. 
A.s  a !/onn<f  collcffc  student  irorkinfj  the 
railira/i,  he  nu‘t  Mr.  (lairei/,  n ho 
eneonrafjed  him  to  “hanff  in  there”  leith 
his  studies.  Dr.  Ihtnenft  is  t fie 
( 'hair man  <f  the  (iairen  Sehola rsh  ip. 

He  is  also  on  the  select  ion  com  m ittee  if 
the  .Jerome. 


were  Chinese  or  Southeast  Asian.  There 
was  not  one  black  student! 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
present  a composite  profile  of  some 
black  students  who  are  performing 
brilliantly  in  our  Ontario  schools.'  The 
purpose  is  not  to  discount  the  other 
picture  of  poor  achievement,  racism, 
and  streaming  into  dead-end  vocational- 
technical  classes  and  basic  courses. 
These  scenarios  exist.  Just  as  honest, 
sincere,  and  aggressive  policies  and 
programs  need  to  be  established  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  the  poorer 
students,  programs  of  recognition  and 
encouragement  have  to  be  designed  for 
the  high  achievers. 

Below  I tell  of  two  scholarship 
projects  with  which  I am  involved,  and 
present  pictures  of  a few  of  the  winners. 
The  two  projects  are  the  Harry  R.  Gairey 
Snr.  and  the  Harry  Jerome  Scholarship.^ 

The  Gairey 

In  1985,  when  Mr.  Harry  R.  Gairey  Snr. 
of  Toronto  celebrated  his  90th  birthday, 
his  family  sponsored  a dinner  in  his 
honour.  Mr.  Gairey,  a person  of  humble 
educational  attainments  and  a former 
porter  with  CPR,  devoted  many  years  to 
encouraging  black  students  with  their 
studies.  Thus,  instead  of  birthday  gifts, 
some  300  friends  and  associates  bought 
tickets  to  the  dinner,  and  from  the 
proceeds  the  scholarship  was  launched. 

The  following  criteria  were 
established  and  approved  for  the  Gairey 
award:  at  least  80  percent  average  in  six 
OAC’s  in  current  graduating  year- 
acceptance  into  first  year  at  any 
recognized  univer'sity;  evidence  of 
ser  vice  either  in  the  .school  comnurrrity 
or  the  wider  corrrnnrnity,  not  necessarily 
in  the  black  community;  atrd  some 
indicatiorr  of  need,  without  layirrgbare 
oir('’s  .smtl. 

IVo  scholar’ships  valited  at  $ 1000 
('ach  were  to  be  awarded.  A .select iorr 
coirrrrritlee  was  st  rirck  corrsisting  of 
black  ('(hrcators  with  exterrsive 


exper  ience  in  the  Ontario  system. 

In  1986,  the  first  year  of  the  awards, 
there  were  eight  applicants,  of  whom 
four  were  shortlisted.  The  top  student 
had  achieved  an  average  of  85  percent, 
the  r unner  up  84.3.  The  average  of  the 
third  person  was  84.2.  Since  such  a 
small  difference  separated  these 
students,  and  funds  were  limited,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  friends  for  the  third 
scholarship.  The  appeal  was  successful; 
and  the  three  winners,  all  girls,  of 
average  age  18  years,  and  all  products  of 
the  Scarborough  public  schools,  went  on 

■ The  top  student,  a 
girl,  reported  an 
average  of  94 
percent,  the  second 
an  average  of  90 
percent.  The  third 
and  fourth  students 
came  in  at  89. 5 
approximately. 

to  univer'sity.  One  plans  to  major  in 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  second  to  study  French  and  Ertglish 
at  Yor  k,  and  the  third  who  hopes  to 
become  a pediatr  ician,  is  cur-rently  at 
MacMaster  Univer'sity. 

In  1987,  eleven  per'sons  applied,  five 
of  whom  were  shortlisted.  The  top 
student,  a girl,  reported  an  average  of 
94  per'cent,  the  second  an  aver'age  of  90 
percent.  The  t hir'd  and  fourth  students 
came  in  at  89.5  per  cent  appr'oximately. 
After  weighing  need  and  service,  we 
awar'ded  the  scholar'ships  to  the  last 
two,  both  pr'oducts  of  the  separate 
.school  system. 

One  of  these  students  is  par'ticularly 
remarkable.  He  had  come  out  of  the 
wor’st  slutrrs  of  King.ston,  Jamaica.  The 
fir'st  of  his  painfitlly  poor  family  to  go  to 
high  .sc'hool,  his  br  illiance  was  spotted 
by  a yoitng  white  Canadian  man  who 
had  gone  to  Kirrg.ston  to  teach  for  two 
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years  under  the  CUSO  program.  The 
Canadian  brought  the  lad  back  to 
Toronto.  The  individual  separate  school 
he  attended  and  the  parish  church 
helped  financially,  but  the  going  was 
tough. 

The  student  was  enrolled  in  Grade  11 
on  his  arrival,  but  within  a month  was 
accelerated  to  Grade  13  where  he 
earned  nearly  90  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  He  was  accepted  into 
Trinity  College,  University  of  Toronto. 
His  major  aim  is  to  study  medicine  at  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies  and 
practise  in  Jamaica. 

The  other  winner  entered  the 
computer  sciences  program  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

In  1988,  there  were  twenty 
applicants  ’ of  whom  four  were 
shortlisted  after  a great  deal  of 
discussion.  The  two  winners  were  a boy 
from  the  Sudbury  area  and  a girl  from 
Windsor.  The  average  achievement  of 
the  first  was  96  percent,  the  second 
91.4.  The  two  other  finalists  came  from 
Whitby  and  from  Toronto. 

The  female  student  from  Windsor  was 
awarded  a scholarship  by  a major 
corporation,  so  she  waived  the  Gairey; 
however,  we  named  her  a Gairey  scholar. 
We  were  then  in  a position  to  give  her 
scholarship  to  a third  student  with  an 
average  of  91.3  percent. 

The  university  destinations  are  as 
varied  as  their  areas  of  residence.  They 
come  from  Windsor,  Whitby,  Sudbury, 
and  Toronto  and  have  been  accepted 
into  Pharmacy,  University  of  Toronto; 
Arts  and  Science,  University  of 
Windsor;  Engineering  Sciences, 
University  of  Toronto;  and  Mathematics 
with  the  Chartered  Accountant  option 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Among  noteworthy  characteristics  of 
these  students  is  their  multidimension- 
ality. Several  of  them  are  excellent  in  a 

■ Several  of  them  are 
excellent  in  a range 
of  academic  areas 
— attaining  high 
nineties  in  languages, 
mathematics,  fine 
arts,  physics,  and 
chemistry  — and  in 
athletics,  generally 
track  and  field. 

range  of  academic  areas  — attaining 
high  nineties  in  languages, 
mathematics,  fine  arts,  physics,  and 
chemistry  — and  in  athletics,  generally 
track  and  field.  One  of  the  Gairey 


scholars  made  his  school’s  varsity  ski 
team.  How  Canadian  can  you  get  — his 
parents  are  originally  from  Guyana! 

The  Harry  Jerome  Scholarships 

The  Harry  Jerome  Scholarships  are  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Harry  Jerome 
Awards,  both  named  after  the  late 
Canadian  Olympic  athlete  and  British 
Columbia  teacher.  Born  in  Prince 
Albert,  Saskatchewan,  in  1940,  Harry 
Jerome  was  dubbed  “The  fastest  man  on 
the  earth,”  being  the  first  athlete  to 
hold  both  the  100  metre  and  the  100 
yard  world  records.  He  held  six  world 
records  in  all  which  endured  beyond  the 
1960s.  He  was  also  an  outstanding 
educator  and  was  awarded  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1971. 

In  1983,  a year  after  Jerome’s 
untimely  death,  the  Black  Business  and 
Professional  Association  (BBPA) 
established  the  Harry  Jerome  Awards, 
the  most  prestigious  national  award  in 
the  black  community  honouring  high 
achievement  in  sports,  culture, 
education,  and  community  service. 

In  1987,  the  BBPA  established  the 
Harry  Jerome  Scholarships  for  post- 
secondary students.  The  criteria  are 
somewhat  more  broadly  based  than 
those  of  the  Gairey.  The  academic 
minimum  is  set  at  80  percent,  but  equal 
weight  is  given  to  arts/athletics  and  to 
community  service.  Post-secondary 
destination  is  not  restricted  to 
university.  The  scholarships  are  valued 
at  $2000  each. 

As  a result  of  the  co-operation  of 
various  boards  and  institutions,  the 
scholarships  were  drawn  to  the 
attention  of  a number  of  black  students, 
fifty  of  whom  applied.  Eventually  a 
short  list  of  sixteen  was  provided  from 
whom  five  winners  were  chosen. 
Generally  their  academic  achievement 
was  in  the  eighties,  unlike  that  of  the 
Gairey  winners  which  was  in  the 
nineties,  but  here  too  several  individual 
high  scores  were  reported,  among  them 
92  in  chemistry  and  99  in  statistics,  both 
by  a female  student. 

Extra-Curricular  Interests 

Among  the  most  recent  set  of  finalists 
for  these  scholarships  (four  for  the 
Gairey  and  sixteen  for  the  Jerome),  four 
had  served  as  student  council  presidents 
in  schools  with  a very  small  black 
population.  Others  had  been  vice- 
presidents  or  prefects.  Involved  in 
political  leadership  outside  the  school  as 
well,  one  had  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Liberal  Party  while  another  served 
as  a student  representative  at  the 
Ontario  Progressive  Conservative  Party 
convention.  Another  finalist  made  a 


student  presentation  as  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Separate  School 
Board  to  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Social  Development  on  the  issue  of  Bill 
30. 

Choosing  arbitrarily  from  the  rich 
material  submitted  in  letters  of 
recommendation,  we  note  that  one 
student  was  the  assistant  musical 
director  for  the  school’s  annual 
production  as  well  as  pianist  for  school 
plays.  Another  was  the  editor  for  the 
school  year  book  (several  had  worked  on 
year  book  staffs)  while  another  was  the 
public  relations  officer  for  an 
international  language  club. 

Also  included  in  their  wide  range  of 
interests  was  a commitment  to 
community  service  with  a number  of 
finalists  working  as  volunteer 
counsellors  in  low-income  crisis  centres, 

■ Also  included  in 

their  wide  range  of 
interests  was  a 
commitment  to 
community  service 
with  a number  of 
finalists  working 
as  volunteer 
counsellors  in  low- 
income  crisis  centres. 

camps  for  the  hearing  impaired,  and 
homes  for  the  aged.  One  finalist  was  the 
youth  facilitator  for  race  relations 
training  days  while  another  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  a municipal 
recreation  centre. 

Encomiums 

Letters  of  reference  are  expected  to  say 
commendable  things.  Sometimes  they 
are  couched  in  fulsome  praise,  and  the 
experienced  reader  can  sense  their 
inauthenticity.  At  other  times  they  are 
solid,  level-headed,  and  helpful  in 
appraising  a candidacy.  Written  by 
principals,  vice-principals,  community 
leaders,  M.P.’s,  and  church  ministers,  all 
of  the  recommendations  for  the  Gairey 
and  Harry  Jerome  scholarships  had  an 
inescapable  sincerity  to  them. 

Below  are  presented  a few  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  referees  which 
illustrate  the  high  calibre  of  the.se 
students. 

• “He  has  set  himself  very  high 
standards  and  is  determined  to  achieve 
them.” 

• “Excellent  work  habits  and  a positive 
mental  attitude  along  with  natural 
ability  will  enable  her  to  do  extremely 
well  in  whatever  field  she  chooses.” 
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• “Whatever  was  happening  at  [the 
school],  whatever  had  to  be  done,  [he] 
was  there  in  the  thick  of  the  action, 
usually  leading  it.  He  has  certainly 
shown  excellence.’’ 

• “ He  is  a giver  not  a taker.’  ’ 

• “He  has  an  inner  strength  and 
resolution  which  helps  him  shatter  the 
stereotypes  that  others  try  to  apply  to 
him.’’ 

• “Has  sung  regularly  in  church  choirs, 
[performed]  lead  roles  and  solo  parts  in 
special  musical  presentations  ....  [Has] 
played  both  piano  and  violin  during 
offertory  ....  Teaches  nursery  level 
Sunday  School  and  has  served  as  acting 
supervisor  ....  Violinist  in  the  church 
orchestra.” 

I was  particularly  refreshed  by  the  last 
mentioned  comment  because,  some  15 
years  ago,  I heard  a celebrated  Canadian 
radio  commentator,  now  deceased, 
exclaim  on  one  of  his  daily  broadcasts 
that  he  “had  never  seen  a black  child 
with  a violin!”  During  the  1987-88 
academic  year,  one  of  my  students  at 
the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  a prospective 
music  teacher,  invited  his  colleagues  to 
share  in  his  surprise  at  finding  that  the 
first  violinist  in  the  school  orchestra 
where  he  did  his  practice  teaching  was 
black.  My  student  was  contributing  to  a 
seminar  on  ethnicity  and  the  music 
curriculum. 

One  Student 

So  far  I have  presented  a composite 
picture  of  finalists  for  these  two 
scholarships.  Let  me  conclude  by 
presenting  “a  face,”  that  of  19  year  old 
Thnya  Comrie,  a student  currently  at 
university.  With  an  average  of  82 
percent,  she  did  not  win  a Gairey,  where 
the  winners  had  averages  of  91  and  96, 
but  she  did  win  a Jerome.  Here  are  .some 
comments  about  her: 

• Ch  ief  Government  wh  i p,  M.P.: ' ‘An 
outstanding  young  lady  . . . hard 
working  . . . who  has  .striven  to  better 
herself  in  everything  she  does.” 

• Principal  of  her  high  school:  “In 
addition  to  her  outstanding  academic- 
record,  Tanya  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Student  (k)uncil 
throughout  her  high  school  career.  She 
is  a leading  membc'r  of  the  Cadet  corps 
and  has  coached  orienteering,  rifle 
shooting,  map  and  compa.ss,  and  first 
aid.” 

• Commanding  Officer  Po gal 
Canadian  Armg  Cadets:  “She  has  been 
a member  of  this  corps  since  1981 . Since 
that  time,  she  has  distinguished  herself 
by  rising  through  the  ranks  to  become 


the  first  female  Cadet  Commanding 
Officer.  She  holds  the  rank  of  Captain 
. . . Gold  Star  is  the  highest  qualification 
that  a cadet  can  obtain.  She  has  been 
the  first  female  Gold  Star  in  the  history 
of  the  Corps. 

From  her  files  I gather  that  she  also 
sings,  dances,  volunteers  in  the  local 
museum,  and  was  a second  or  third 
place  winner  in  a local  beauty  contest. 

What  does  she  write  about  herself?  “I 
was  born  in  Toronto  . . . [but]  I have 
been  raised  on  a small  farm  in  this  rural 
community.  As  the  only  black  student  in 
my  high  school,  I was  thrilled  to  find  out 
that  there  was  such  a wonderful  and 
generous  person  as  Mr.  Gairey  ....  I am 
a serious  student  and  plan  to  study  the 
sciences  with  a major  in  psychology.  As  I 
am  a ward  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  I am  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  further  my 
education.” 

Conclusion 

Two  social  theorists  whose  views  on 
education  lend  themselves  to  thought- 
provoking  comparison  are  Jacques 
Barzun,  formerly  of  Columbia 
University,  and  the  late  R.  H.  Thwney  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics.^ 
Barzun  argues  for  a rigourous  selection 
of  children  with  an  aptitude  for  ideas 
and  abstraction.  He  wants  a 
differentiation  of  these  children  from 
those  who  are  at  “home  in  the  stables.” 
The  former  are  at  home  in  “the  house  of 
intellect.”  Barzun  implies  that  it  is  from 
this  group  that  our  leaders  come. 

Tkwney,  claiming  that  children  learn 
best  from  each  other  and  that  there  is 
no  way  of  assuring  who  will  be  the 
leaders  and  who  the  followers,  argues 
that  all  should  be  educated  now  to  lead, 
not  to  follow.  He  calls  for  an  educational 
system  that  equalizes  life  chances. 

Barzun  inveighs  against  mass 
education  and  the  molly-coddling  of 
youth,  'Ihwney  against  privilege  and  the 
“inflicting  of  the  economic  calculus  on 
the  young”  that  social  class  and  surplus 
income  give  rise  to.  The  issue  reduces  to 
the  education  of  an  intellectual  elite 
versus  education  for  equality. 

In  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  a 
comparable  battle  in  the  American 
black  community  was  joined  between 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  the  first  black  to 
graduate  with  a Ph.D.  from  Harvard, 
and  a founder  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Coloured  People  (NAACP),  and  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  P\)under  and 
President  of  I’uskegee  Institute,  which 
remains  one  of  the  Ivy  League  black 
universities  in  the  United  States. 


Whereas  Washington,  counsellor  to 
presidents,  called  for  a more 
vocationally  oriented  education  for 
blacks,  DuBois  argued  that  the 
intellectual  development  of  the 
“talented  tenth”  of  his  race  would 
eventually  be  the  yeast  that  would  help 
the  black  rise  to  full  and  equal 
citizenship. 

The  conflict,  with  its  many  nuances  of 
racism  and  elitism,  has  not  yet  been 
resolved.  It  manifests  itself  in  our 
Ontario  schools  where  many  black 
students  are  not  succeeding.  Aggressive 
programs  need  to  be  devised  to  come  to 

I In  illustrating  that 
there  are  some  black 
students  who  do 
brilliantly  in  our 
schools,  lam 
proposing  that 
surely  others  can, 
and  are  not  to  be 
written  off. 

grips  with  their  problems.  But  some  are 
achieving.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
has  not  been  to  romanticize  that 
achievement  but  to  draw  attention  to  it. 
In  illustrating  that  there  are  some  black 
students  who  do  brilliantly  in  our 
schools,  I am  proposing  that  surely 
others  can,  and  are  not  to  be  written 
off.D 

Notes 

1.  In  1984,  the  first  black  student  to  top 
the  list  in  Toronto  was  Marc  Holmes 
with  an  average  of  98.2. 

2.  A number  of  other  community 
organizations  and  individuals  have 
currently  established  scholarships  as 
well. 

3.  Increasingly  Directors  of  Education, 
whose  co-operation  we  solicit,  are 
drawing  the  scholarships  to  their 
students’  attention.  In  some  cases, 
boards  may  be  worried  about  the 
po.ssible  violation  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  though  such 
scholarships  are  not  a violation  since 
they  are  addre.ssed  to  a 
disadvantaged  group  and  their  aim  is 
to  rectify  that  disadvantage.  In  any 
event,  1 acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
co-operat  ion  of  several  boards  and 
their  educational  staff. 

4.  See  Barzun,  The  House  of  Intellect 
(New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1959) 
and  Tawney,  “The  Problem  of  the 
Public  Schools”  in  The  Radical 
Tradition  (Rita  Hinden,  Ed.,  New 
York:  Pantheon  Books,  1964). 
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A BAB  BBUM 


Bob  Malcomson 

I’m  in  a classroom  that  looks  a lot  like 
the  room  where  I teach  my  Grade  4’s, 
except  they  aren’t  there.  I’m  sitting  at 
one  of  those  little  desks  and  the  rest  of 
the  place  is  filled  up  with  other  adult 
bodies.  They’re  all  blurry  so  I can’t 
really  tell  yet  who  they  are. 

One  face  is  clear.  I recognize  the  lady 
sitting  at  the  teacher’s  desk,  my  very 
own  double-pedestal  model  placed  in 
front  of  the  window  between  the  filing 
cabinet  and  the  metal  bookcase  I bought 
at  the  damaged  furniture  outlet.  The 
lady  sitting  there  is  the  lecturer  I heard 
during  PD  day.  The  one  talking  about 
the  writing  process,  the  latest  version  of 
Prize-Winning  Recipes  for  Successful 
Teaching.  Actually,  her  face  keeps 
changing,  with  the  token  male 
countenance  thrown  in,  but  the  effect  is 
the  same.  I know  who  it  is:  the  Purveyor 
of  the  Process. 

I’m  sitting  and  squirming  as  if  I need 
to  make  a dash  down  the  hall,  but  my 
problem  is  not  anatomical.  I have 
finished  a story  and  I need  to  show  it  to 
someone.  It  is  so  good.  I think  I’ve 
finally  managed  one  that  they’ll  buy. 
And  I need  to  talk  to  the  Purveyor,  but  I 
can’t  because  it’s  not  my  turn.  We  have  a 
schedule  and  I’m  number  24  on  the  list 
and  she’s  only  at  number  3. 1 need  her 
now,  but  she  has  said  that  when  she  is 
conferencing  she  is  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Actually,  one  of  the  things  I want  to 
tell  her  is  that  my  dictionary  says  that 
the  word  conference  is  a noun  not  a 
verb;  that  what  she  means  to  say  is  that 
she  is  conferring  with  people.  But  she, 
no  it’s  a he  now,  Mr.  Purveyor,  he  is  nuts 
about  buzz  words.  Just  last  week  I asked 
him  a question  and  instead  of  answering 
it  he  told  me  to  “diarize”  my  concerns. 

It’s  a she  again;  she  looks  at  her  list 
and  calls,  “Bill,  bring  your  writing 
folder,  please.” 

One  of  the  shadowy  figures  rises  and  I 
suddenly  realize,  “Oh  my  God,  it’s  W.  P. 
Kinsella!” 

Kinsella  slouches  over  to  the 
Purveyor.  He  hands  over  his  folder.  She 
opens  it  and  looks  inside. 


Bob  Malcomson  is  a n elementary 
school  teacher  in  St.  Catharines  and  a 
freelance  writer. 


“Oh,  Bill,  Indians  and  baseball,  i 

Indians  and  baseball,  is  that  all  you’re 
ever  going  to  write  about?  Why  don’t 
you  try  something  different  for  a , 

change?  Pulling  a worksheet  from  her  ' 
cleavage,  she  suggests,  “Why  don’t  you 
try  this  NETTING  activity.  Maybe  it  will  / 
help  you  think  of  other  themes  to  write  ^ 
about.” 

Kinsella  just  stares  at  the  Purveyor, 
then  in  a voice  smooth  as  honey  he  tells 
her  to  perform  a very  personal  act.  Her 
mouth  gapes  open,  and  he  heads  for  the 
door.  Silas  Ermineskin  is  standing  there; 
he  tosses  a ball  to  Kinsella  and  they 
leave. 

Out  of  their  dust  emerges  Primly  E. 
Ficient.  She  slithers  up  to  the  Purveyor, 
announcing,  “I  have  brainstormed  101 
pre-writing  ideas.  I have  listed  and 
dated  each  in  its  own  place  on  the  Ideas 
For  Writing  NCR  Form  B-2  and 
distributed  the  copies  among  the 
members  of  the  Ideas  For  Writing 
Preview  and  Pre-Editing  Subcommittee. 

The  Purveyor’s  face  shines  with  glee. 
“Well  done.  Primly.  Here,  have  a sticker 
for  your  folder.” 

Primly  leaves,  heading  in  the 
direction  of  the  Centre  for  Writing. 
Purveyor  notices  someone  not  writing. 

“Kurt,”  she  scolds,  across  the  room, 
“put  that  book  away.  This  is  writing 
time,  not  reading  time.” 

“I  aw  writing,”  he  says. 

“How  can  you  be  writing  if  you  are 
reading?”  Purveyor  asks,  another  sex 
exchange.  P’s  a he  now.  “The  Process 
Policy  says  nothing  about  reading.” 

“How  can  I write  if  I don't  read?”  KV 
answers  sincerely. 

“I  shall  repeat  the  Process  for  you,” 

Mr.  Purveyor  begins. 

KV  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  turns 
back  to  his  book.  “Ho  hum,”  I hear  him 
mutter. 

The  morning  passes.  Doris  Lessing  sits 
calmly  beside  the  next  Ms.  Purveyor, 
nodding  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
comments  regarding  her  style:  “too 
lugubrious,  lengthy,  deep,  indirect, 
geological,  downright  cynical.”  Doris 
finally  asks,  “Before  you  write  don’t  you 
lie  on  your  back  and  watch  the  stars?” 

“I  don’t  write.  No  time,”  returns 
Purveyor. 

Primly  skitters  into  the  class,  picks  up 
another  “I-Jumped-This-Hurdle-and-lt- 
Was-a-Fun-Challenge”  sticker  and 


announces,  “I  have  prioritized  the  key 
roles  for  each  of  my  Ideas  For  Writing. 
Each  role  has  been  sub-categorized  and 
annotated  according  to  gait,  mate,  hate, 
and  fate.  During  my  research  I came 
across  the  curious  word  passion.  What 
does  that  mean?” 

Later  my  old  dad  is  there  with  a letter 
he  has  written  to  Sears  about  that  radio 
he  got  for  me  at  Christmas  and  which 
didn’t  last  two  weeks.  Purveyor  tells  him 
it  is  a nice  letter  and  that  he  should 
print  it  neatly  and  give  it  to  her.  I can 
see  from  here  that  the  spelling  is  bad 
and  the  composition  stilted,  but 
Purveyor  doesn’t  correct  him. 
Somewhere  she’s  got  the  idea  that 
spelling  doesn’t  count.  My  dad  could  be 
led  to  spell  better,  but  to  do  that  she  has 
to  draw  the  line.  What  would  he  have 
created  had  he  been  led  properly? 
Instead,  she  recites,  without  thought, 
“Close  enough  is  good  enough.” 

I call  out,  “Oh,  yeah?  Tell  that  to  the 
editor  ofCanadian  Geographic'." 

And  then  Howard  Engel  comes  into 
focus.  Purveyor  is  standing  over  him. 

She  asks,  “Don’t  you  carefully  lay  out 
your  plot  before  you  put  pen  to  paper?” 

“Ah,  no,”  he  answers,  kind  of 
mumbling,  “I  get  this  idea,  this  scheme 
that  works,  sometimes  it’s  in  the  middle 
somewhere,  and  then  1 just  sort  of  write 
the  rest.” 

Out  of  nowhere  Primly  appears, 
pointing  her  narrow,  little  digit  at 
Howard.  “You  should  use  the  Story 
Writing  Model  to  identify  the  critical 
problems  and  solutions  for  each  element 
of  plot  and  subplot,  not  to  mention  all 
the  divergent  and  blooming  alternatives 
that  each  turn  of  the  story  could  take.” 
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Cartoon  by  Ghi  Dean 


With  the  precision  of  butchers,  the  two 
of  them  whip  worksheets  out  of  their 
brief  cases  and  slap  them  on  Howard’s 
desk. 

My  chance  to  confer  is  coming  near, 
but  first  Pierre  Berton  strides  in.  He  and 
Purveyor  talk  in  muffled  tones  and  then 
Berton  suddenly  sits  bolt  upright,  his 
bow  tie  twitching  up  and  down  on  his 
indignant  Adam’s  apple.  “My  dear 
woman,’’  he  protests,  “whatever  do  you 
mean  by  asking  when  I shall  do  some 
creative  writing?  For  certain,  there  is  as 
much  creativity  involved  in  trying  to  tell 
the  story  well  in  two  columns  of  front 
page  print  as  there  is  in  mashing 
metaphors  together  in  the  name  of 
fiction.’’ 

Chastened,  she  responds.  “Oh,  yes, 
yes  . . .’’ 

And  calls  on  me. 

“Here  now,  what  a lovely  little  story.  I 
do  have  some  questions  I would  like  to 
ask  you  about  your  story.’’  She  slides 
another  colour-coded  paper  out  from 
beneath  her  blotter.  “Now  then,  when 
did  you  start  writing  it?’’ 

I don’t  answer.  I start  to  feel  ill. 

“Go  ahead.  When  did  you  start 


writing  your  story?’’  Her  pen  is  poised 
expectantly  over  a box  on  the  page. 

“I  don’t  want  to  answer  any 
questions.’’ 

“Well,  how  can  we  conference  if  you 
don’t  follow  these  directions  for 
dialogue?’’ 

“All  I want  to  do  is  show  you  my  story 
and  see  what  you  do.’’ 

“What?’’ 

“Look,  I wrote  this,  see?  I just  want  to 
show  it  to  you  and  see  what  it  does  to 
you.’’ 

“But,  but,  the  process,  the  process. 
The  process  says  I should  establish  the 
pre  . . .’’ 

“Here’s  the  process,  lady,’’  I finally 
blurt  and  I open  my  mouth  wide  and 
point  down  my  throat. 

“Well,”  she  answers,  her  face  all  a- 
pucker  as  she  peaks  past  my  teeth,  “all  I 
see  are  fillings  and  a wagging  tongue.” 

I close  my  mouth.  “Then  you  didn’t 
see  the  story  stuck  like  a gush  of  tears  in 
my  throat?” 

I get  up  and  leave.  At  the  door  is  Mr. 
Pearce,  my  Grade  5 teacher  at  J.  C.  Bald 
School  in  Welland  almost  30  years  ago. 
He  is  holding  the  book  that  I wrote 


about  Johnny  Bower  and  the  Leafs  and 
that  make-believe  team  from  Hamilton. 

“Here,”  I say,  “I  made  another  story 
for  you,  Mr.  Pearce.” 

He  smiles  and  accepts  my  gift. 

And  then  all  the  people  I write  for  are 
there.  One  sobs  sweetly  and  another 
says,  “My  name!  In  your  story!”  And 
another  touches  my  shoulder  and  says, 

“I  just  had  to  call  you.”  I’m  hanging  my 
head  in  embarrassment,  cherishing  this 
moment,  when  I suddenly  wake  up  in  a 
chrysalis  of  warmth. 

Someone  at  my  school  wants  to  know 
how  to  get  the  process  going,  how  to  get 
all  the  steps  done,  how  to  get  all  the  kids 
listened  to  and  the  forms  filled  out. 
“Listen,”  I told  him.  “I’ve  been  having 
this  dream  lately.  Just  help  them  write  a 
bit  better  this  month  than  they  did  last 
month,  just  help  them  to  read  better 
and  to  get  along  better.  And  give  them 
someone  to  write  for.  Really,  this  job,  it’s 
people  touching  people,  not  some  sterile 
process  laminated  on  chart  paper  by 
rubber-gloved  mechanics.” 

My  dream  has  stopped,  but,  thank 
God,  not  my  dreaming.  □ 
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JUNIOR  KINDERGARTEN  and 

SENIOR  KINDERGARTEN 


F.  J.  P\)wler 

The  Report  of  the  Early  Primary 
Education  Project  (published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  for  Ontario  in 
May,  1985)  recommends  that  the 
Minister  require  all  school  boards  to 
offer  junior  kindergarten  programs  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions  by  1990. 
Although  urban  boards  in  particular 
have  offered  these  programs  for  some 
time,  a number  of  .school  boards  are 
currently  introducing  or  planning  to 
introduce  junior  kindergarten  programs 
in  the  next  year. 

One  of  the  basic  i.ssues  that  they  will 
have  to  address  is  that  of  the  perceived 
differences  between  junior 
kindergarten  and  .senior  kindergarten 
programs.  For  some  parents,  junior 
kindergarten  programs  may  imply  that 
their  children  will  go  directly  into  Grade 
1 on  the  completion  of  their  junior 
kindergarten  year.  For  others,  the 
a.ssumption  may  bt*  that  all  children 


F.  J.  Fowler  is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faciillij  of  Education, 
Queen  !s  Un  i versihj. 


must  begin  school  at  an  earlier  age.  No 
doubt,  parents  had  similar  concerns 
about  what  was  being  expected  of  their 
children  when  kindergartens  were 
introduced  into  our  schools  many  years 
ago. 

When  one  analyzes  the  basic 
differences  between  programs  for  four- 
year-olds  and  five-year-olds,  one  sees 
two  sets  of  differences,  and  these  are 
quite  naturally  based  on  the  children  — 
differences  in  stages  of  development 
and  differences  in  experiences. 

Kindergarten  programs,  whether 
junior  kindergarten  or  senior 
kindergarten,  should  be  determined  by 
the  children’s  needs  and  interests.  Some 
four-year-olds  have  a rich  background  of 
experience  and  are  similar  to  some  five- 
year-old  children.  Likewise,  .some  five- 
year-olds  have  experiences  which  arc 
similar  to  tho.se  of  four-year-olds.  Thus 
any  program  must  be  individualized  to 
compensate  for  differences  in 
experiences,  in  interests,  and  in  needs. 
The  chief  ingredient  in  any  program  for 
young  children  is  the  teacher,  for  she  or 
he  is  responsible  for  providing  a learning 
environment  where  children  will 
develop  to  their  greatest  potential. 


Those  involved  with  the  education  of 
young  children  — and  that  includes 
administrators  and  trustees  — need  to 
be  clear  about  expectations  and  criteria 
for  all  kindergarten  programs. 
Kindergarten,  be  it  junior  or  senior, 
should  not  be  designed  to  accommodate 
a teacher  who  says,  “Come  in,  sit  down, 
keep  quiet,  and  listen  to  me.”  Rather, 
the  learning  environment  for  young 
children  ought  to  be  dictated  by  pupil 
needs  and  interests.  The  number  of 
minutes  during  the  kindergarten  day 
when  all  children  should  be  expected  to 
sit  and  listen  to  the  teacher  must  be 
minimal.  We  do  not  have  the  right  to 
bring  young  children  into  an 
environment  that  deprives  them  of  their 
childhood.  The  crucial  thing  is  that  we 
accept  children,  wherever  they  may  be 
on  the  learning  continuum,  and  that  we 
provide  a learning  environment  where 
they  select  their  activity  of  interest, 
where  they  experiment,  play,  discuss, 
and  where  they  share  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  respect. 

Let  us  not  hurry  the  implementation 
of  junior  kindergarten  programs  into  our 
.schools  until  we  are  certain  that  the 
environment  will  be  one  for  children. 
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You  are  invited  to  participate  in  a four-day  institute  on 


"Winning  at  Teaching 
Without  Beating  Your  Kids 


If 


RESERVATIONS 

A pre-regrsiration  deposit  is  required  due  to  limited  enrollment  Please 
mall  in  $75.00  to  reserve  your  place.  A conlirmation  letter  will  be  mailed 
to  you. 


FOUR  DAY  INSTITUTE  FEE 

The  registration  lee  is  $275.00  U.S.‘  funds  minus  the  $75.00  pre- 
registration deposit  This  fee  includes  all  Institute  sessions,  materials, 
coffees,  and  one  copy  of  "Winning  at  Teaching  " 

‘ Please  Note:  the  registration  fee  tor  the  Canadian  Institute  sites  will  be 
at  Par  / $275  00  Canadian 

HOTEL  ACCOMODATIONS 

Please  contact  the  hotel  directly  to  reserve  a room  A block  of  rooms  is 
being  held  for  the  Institute  For  preferred  treatment  and  lower  room  rates, 
indicate  that  you  are  attending  the  "Winning  At  Teaching  Institute" 

The  Institute  is  being  held  at: 

Lincoln,  NE 
Lincoln  Hilton 
141  No.  9th  Street 
Lincoln.  NE  68508 
HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 
Clayton  House 
fOth  and  O St 
Lincoln.  NE  68508 

402- 476-0333 

Edmonton,  AL  TA 
Mayfield  Inn 
Edmonton,  AL  TA 
16615  ■ 109  Ave 
T5P  4K8 

403- 484-0821 


Seattle,  WA 

Doubletree  at  Southcenter 
16500  Southcenter  Parkway 
Seattle.  WA  98188 
206-575-8220 

Toronto,  ONT 
O I S E . 252  Bloor  St  West 
Toronto.  Ontario 
HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 
Park  Plaza  Hotel.  4th  Avenue  Rd 
Toronto.  Ontario.  416-924-5471 


Lincoln,  Nebraska,  USA 
June  26  - June  29,  1989 

Seattle,  Washington,  USA 
July  5 - July  8,  1989 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
July  18 -July  21,  1989 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
August  8 - August  11,1 989 


conducted  by  Barbara  Coloroso 

Enrollment  limited 


REGISTRATION  FORM 


1 983<S  kids  are  worth  it 


Please  type  or  print: 


Name 


I wish  to  register  tor  the  "Winning  At  Teaching 
Institute".  The  lee  covers  all  Institute  Sessions.  Home  Address 
materials,  coffees,  and  one  copy  of  "Winning  At 


Teaching." 

(Check  One) 

H $275.00  U S..  Lincoln.  Nebraska 
June  26  - June  29.  1989 

Z $275.00  U S . Seattle.  Washington 
July  5 -July  8.  1989 


City 


State/Province 


Postal  Code 


Position 

Subject 

School 


Grade  Level 


Address 

City 


State/Province 


Postal  Code 


$275.00  Canadian,  Edmonton.  Alberta  Home  Telephone  ( ) 

July  18  - July  21.  1989 


Business  Telephone  (_ 


$275.00  Canadian.  Toronto.  Ontario 


August  8 - August  1 1 . 1989 

Institute  Fee: 

$75  00  Deposit 

REQUEST  GRADUATE 

enclosed 

CREDIT  INFORMATION 

Return  reservation  form  and 

Balance  of 

make  checks  payable  to. 

kids  are  worth  it 
P O.  Box  621108 
Littleton.  Colorado 

$200.00  due  two 
weeks  before  your 

80162.  USA 
(303)  972-3237 

selected  Institute 
begins 

$27500 


L_. 
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To  Scale  the  Wall: 

A Third  World  Experience 

for  Teenagers 


Rosemary  Ganley 

P\)r  the  fourth  year  running,  July  will 
bring  a group  of  Ontario  teenagers  and 
high  school  teachers  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica  for  three  weeks  of  volunteer 
work.  This  past  winter  about  20 
students  wrote  letters  of  application  to 
the  program,  intending  to  leave  summer 
jobs  and  holiday  pleasures  for  a three- 
week  stint  in  the  heat,  dirt,  and  poverty 
of  inner  city  Kingston.  What  motivates 
these  young  First  World  kids  to  apply  to 
such  a program? 

Adventurism  plays  a part  in  their 
decisions,  but  it  is  compa.ssion  and  a 
sense  of  global  concern  that 
predominate.  Reg,  age  17,  wrote,  “I 
wish  to  join  the  group  so  that  I might 
help  the  people  of  Jamaica.  Possibly  it 
will  give  me  a better  outlook  on  life.” 

Reg  is  onto  something  here.  We  have 
found  that  exposure  to  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  in  a poor  country,  in  the 
context  of  working  with  local  people  to 
relieve  suffering  and  to  promote 
development  deepens  hope  among  team 
members  rather  than  increasing  their 
di.scouragement.  Given  the  needs  of  the 
situation,  students  find  that  malai.se  or  a 
.sen.se  of  woe  is  self-indulgent. 

There  is  frequently  a spiritual  basis  to 
their  interest  in  the  program.  Richard, 
age  17,  said,  ‘T  am  healthy  and  strong 
and  think  I can  he  of  service  to  others. 
The  experience  will  broaden  my  view  of 
the  world,  and  help  me  to  understand 
God’s  love  for  people.”  And  Kelly,  age 
18,  .said,  ”1  know  my  life.style  is 
diflen'iit  from  the  Jamaicans.  I am 
grateful  for  it,  and  would  like  to  share.” 

Most  of  the  studcmts  an*  at  an  ahove- 
av('rage  level  of  world  knowledge.  For 
('xampk'.  Bill,  age  17,  said,  ‘T  am  very 
int(M('st('d  in  ('anadian  and  world 
|)olitics.  The  grc'enhouse  ('fleet  and 
pollution  of  tlu'  ('nvironment  n'ally 
worry  me.  I’d  lik('  to  meet  kids  my  own 
ag('  with  similar  dc'sires  and  goals  in  life. 


Roscmurn  Conley  is  the  Head  of 
fJuf/lish  (il  St.  l\‘ler's  Iliffli  School  in 
Rctcrhoroufih. 


Two  Worlds 

Everywhere  around  us, 

We  see  two  worlds: 

The  world  of  misery, 

The  world  of  those  who  wait. 

The  world  of  those  trying  to  get  out ..  . 
Then  the  other  world  - 
The  world  of  riches. 

The  worldjshut  up 
In  harshness  and  security. 

Between  these  two  worlds, 

A huge  wall 

Which  prevents  direct  contact. 

Meeting,  communion  . . . 

Sometimes  there  may  be  exchanges 
But  never  any  direct  contact. 

The  comfortable  throw  money  or  things 
Over  the  wall. 

But  the  last  thing  they  want 
Is  to  see  or  touch  . . . 

Jean  Vanier 


Fve  never  experienced  a culture  other 
than  the  Canadian  way  of  life.” 

Take  pride  then,  teachers,  in  the 
quality  of  these  youth  who  write  from 
Ontario;  they  are  in  the  minority  of 
course,  but  they  carry  the  desire  for 
world  solidarity,  and  they  bear  the 
leadership  potential  that  gives  hope  for 
the  21st  century. 

An  Experience  of  Immersion 
Learning 

The  summer  experience  is  the  fourth 
organized  by  the  Peterborough-based 
develoi)ment  organization,  Jamaican 
Self-Help,  which  has  assisted  projects  in 
the  ghettos  of  Kingston  since  1980,  and 
has  done  (kwelopment  education  in 
(’anada.  The  student  group  numbers 
about  12,  and  they  are  interviewed  and 
briefed  over  a period  of  four  months. 
Tlu'y  see  videotape's  of  the  projects  and 
talk  with  returned  volunteers.  They 
rai.se  about  $()()()  each  from  .service  clubs 
and  churches,  and  are  given  a send-off 
at  year-end  from  their  schools. 

Coming  from  a comfortable  Ontario 


environment,  the  students  are  plunged 
into  a situation  of  intense  daily  struggle. 
Kingston,  Jamaica  is  70  percent  poor 
and  30  percent  destitute.  The 
magnitude  of  urban  misery  can 
overwhelm  the  most  intrepid.  The 
students  are  taut  and  wide-eyed  on  the 
ride  from  the  airport  to  our  guest  house, 
a cottage  owned  by  Franciscan  sisters. 
However,  youth  has  its  resilience. 
Several  days  of  meeting  people  who  live 
in  the  shanties  and  down  the  lanes, 
experiencing  what  Vanier  calls 
“communion,”  buoys  them  up,  reduces 
their  nervousness,  and  gives  them 
focus. 

Our  team  of  12  people  divides  into 
two  or  three  groups,  one  to  an  inner  city 
centre  for  the  homeless  and 
handicapped,  run  by  a religious 
community  of  Caribbean  men,  “the 
Brothers  of  the  Poor,”  and  one  to  a 
summer  school  for  street  children 
organized  by  Canadian  nun  Rite  Lavoie, 
OSU,  formerly  of  Chatham,  Ontario. 

The  temperature  hovers  at  95  to  100 
degrees.  Into  the  VW  minivans  that 
serve  as  public  transport  crowd  25  or  30 


Julia  Smith  of  St  Peter's  High  School, 
Peterborough,  helps  at  a summer  school 
program,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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4"’  Annual 

SUMMER  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM  FOR  YOUTH 


JULY  8 - 29,  1989 
KINGSTON,  JAMAICA 

A Third  World  Experience  in  Partnership 
MINIMUM  AGE:  16  CX3ST:  About  S800.00 
CONTACT;  JSH  {70S)  743-1671  For  Application 


people  for  a trip.  The  students  come  to 
know  the  way  of  life  for  the  poor  in  a 
hot,  tropical  country.  The  preciousness 
of  water  becomes  apparent.  Their 
comments  “Whew,  I’m  sticky”  cease 
after  a few  days,  and  the  stereotypes  of 
the  “laid-back”  West  Indian  disappear 
in  the  hustle.  They  begin  to  move  more 
slowly,  smile  more  widely,  cover  up  in 
cotton,  wait  in  queues,  accept  physical 
closeness  from  the  children  and  the 
handicapped,  eat  different  foods,  and 
admire  the  dance  and  music  they  hear 
all  around. 

After  a few  hours  of  feeling  colour- 
conscious on  the  first  day,  the  students 
do  not  mention  colour  at  all,  seeming  to 
accept  the  condition  of  being  a visible 
minority.  They  take  on  all  kinds  of  tasks, 
often  with  the  joie  de  vivre  thdX  goes 
with  youth.  They  carry  soup  in  buckets 
out  to  the  incapacitated  who  live  in 
hovels  all  around  the  centre.  They  clean 
wounds  and  infections  and  give  out 
medications.  They  teach  guitar  and 
math,  peel  vegetables  like  calaloo  and 
pumpkin,  organize  soccer  games,  carry 
ice,  read  to  old  people,  and  help  with 
rough  construction.  They  come  home 
hot,  weary,  grubby,  and  reflective. 

Student  journals  are  a record  of  their 
learning,  and  of  their  enlarged  vision. 


Tammy  Malloy  of  LE. Weldon  Secondary  School,  Lindsay,  with  her  hands  full,  at 
Faith  Centre,  Kingston.  Above  - Peterborough  student  Ron  Lalonde,  with  Brother 
Hayden  Augustine  in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


These  are  some  excerpts: 


“My  best  moment  was  visiting  Mrs. 
Opal’s  yard.  I felt  welcome.  She  lives  in 
one  room  with  her  mother  and  her  baby. 
She  never  had  ajob  before  learning  to 
weave  placemats  at  Faith  Centre.” 
(Christy) 

“My  best  moment  was  working 
alongside  Brother  Alfred.  I remember 
one  day  I was  visiting  the  old  people  at 
Jacob’s  Well.  I was  sitting  on  one  of  the 


bunks,  trying  to  sign  language  with 
Merle,  when  I noticed  something 
moving  under  one  of  the  beds.  It  was 
Brother  Alfred  scrubbing  furiously, 
smiling,  and  humming.”  (Michele) 

Hard  times  for  the  students  include 
both  the  personal  and  the  political. 

“The  members  of  the  group  in  my  room 
were  so  messy,”  Lisa  moaned.  “Some 
boys  hissed  at  me  and  called  me 
“Whitey,”  and  “the  kitchen  was  a 
sauna.”  The  team  attended  a public 
inquiry  that  was  being  held  into  the 
“free  zones”  set  up  in  Jamaica  and  in 
other  Third  World  countries.  They  were 
indignant  at  what  they  heard:  tax-free 
havens  for  multinational  companies, 
cheap  labour,  and  poor  working 
conditions.  Some  flesh  was  being  put  on 
economic  concepts. 

Student  self-esteem  grew  as  they 
faced  challenges.  “I  find  in  myself  a 
pocket  of  strength  and  resolve,”  wrote 
Julia.  “I  think  I am  more  flexible  now.  I 
had  to  be  flexible  every  day  because 
everything  breaks  down.  I guess  it’s  the 
poverty.”  For  Christy,  the  summer 
experience  helped  form  university 
plans.  “This  fall  I am  going  to  Join  the 
social  action  club  at  Queen’s,”  she  said. 
Reg  did  find  “a  more  meaningful  side  to 
religion.”  And  Lisa  became  convinced, 
“There  is  hope  if  we  pull  together.  We 
don’t  need  riches,  just  necessities.  I 
think  I left  the  impression  that 
Canadians  are  friendly.  Even  if  we 
didn’t  help  in  a big  way,  we  still  made 
another  friend.  As  a tourist  you  don’t 
see  the  real  Jamaica.  It’s  hard  to  realize 
that  this  country,  so  harsh  to  its  people, 
is  a mecca  of  pleasure  for  visitors.” 

The  goals  of  the  program  are  to  enable 
teenagers  to  appreciate  the  strong 
culture  of  Jamaica,  to  test  their 
personal  qualities,  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
underdevelopment.  Education  of  the 
heart  is  also  one  of  the  learning 
outcomes.  The  context  of  the  learning  is 
not  value-free,  but  it  goes  on  in  an 
atmosphere  of  advocacy  for  the  poor. 
Partnership  between  Canadians  and 
Jamaicans  is  fostered  in  all  activities. 
The  resulting  conceptual  knowledge 
includes  some  understanding  of  world 
economics,  colonialism,  population,  and 
culture. 

These  Ontario  students  do  not,  in 
Vanier’s  words  “throw  anything  over  the 
wall.”  Their  presence,  enduring  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  in 
the  slum,  is  their  gift  to  human 
solidarity.  Teenagers  can  scramble  over 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  take  us  educators 
along.  □ 
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Le  fran^ais  canadien  hors  Quebec 


Bernard  Courte 

Les  varietes  du  frangais  canadien 
parlees  a I’exterieur  du  Quebec  restent 
encore  mal  connues  en  comparaison  du 
quebecois.  Or,  depuis  quelques  annees, 
ces  “autres”  parlers  franco-canadiens  — 
principalement  ceux  de  I’Acadie  et  de 
I’Ontario  — retiennent  de  plus  en  plus 
I’attention  des  linguistes.  Get  interet 
croissant  a amene  deux  membres  du 
CREFO,  Raymond  Mougeon  et  Edouard 
Beniak,  a rassembler  en  un  ouvrage 
collectif  treize  textes  rediges 
specialement  par  des  linguistes  qui 
travaillent  sur  le  frangais  canadien  hors 
Quebec.  Get  ouvrage,  public  aux  Presses 
de  rUniversite  Laval,  vient  de  paraltre 
dans  la  collection  “Langue  frangaise  au 
Quebec”,  sous  le  titre  Lefrangais 
canadien  parle  hors  Quebec  — Apergu 
sociolinguistique  {276  pages,  29,95  $). 

Dans  I’avant-propos  de  Robert 


LMP  * . 

HEARST  CREFO  0 JOOkm 

L i PE  * — 


CcrmAio  U.  Laurenticnnc 


Repartition  geographique  des  etudes 
linguistiques  sur  le  franco-ontarien 
(carte  tiree  de  I'article  d'Alain  Thomas, 
p.30).  Legende:  L -Lexique,  P -Phonetique, 
M- Morphosyntaxe;  L ,M,P:  Domaines 
etudies  extensivement. 


Bernard  Courte  est  assistant  de 
recherche  et  agent  d’infonnation  au 
CRKF( ),  le  Centre  de  recherches  en 
ednca  t i<>  n fra  nco-o  n ta  rien  ne  ( n n des 
centres  i nternes  de  / TEP( )/( )ISE). 


Ghaudenson,  directeur  de  I’lnstitut 
d’etudes  creoles  et  francophones  de 
rUniversite  de  Provence  (Aix-en- 
Provence),  on  pent  lire:  ‘‘La  publication 
d’une  serie  d’etudes  sur  le  frangais 
ontarien  et  acadien  dans  une  collection 
consacree  par  Les  Presses  de 
rUniversite  Laval  a la  langue  frangaise 
au  Quebec  pourrait,  au  premier  abord, 
surprendre.  En  fait,  ce  paradoxe  eclaire 
une  verite  scientifique  generale  qui  est 
le  fondement  meme  de  I’ancienne 
grammaire  comparee  dont  la 
linguistique  moderne,  souvent  un  peu 
condescendante  et  generalement 
passablement  ignorante  a Regard  de  ses 
grands  ancetres,  ferait  bien  de  ne  pas 
oublier  les  legons.  On  ne  pent  sans  doute 
reellement  comprendre  et  connaltre  le 
fonctionnement  d’un  systeme 
linguistique  qu’en  le  comparant  a 
d’ autres;  cette  verite  generale  est  plus 
evidente  encore  s’il  s’agit  de  langues 
apparentees  les  unes  aux  autres  et  si 
Ton  se  preoccupe  de  I’origine  ou  de  la 
genese  de  tel  ou  tel  trait  qu’elles 
presentent.  Aussi,  1’ etude  de  la  langue 
frangaise  au  Quebec  ne  peut-elle,  sans 
de  considerables  risques  scientifiques, 
s’enfermer  dans  les  limites  memes  de 
son  espace  geographique.  Fort 
heureusement,  elle  ne  le  fait 
generalement  pas  mais  la  reference  au 
frangais  standard  ou  meme  aux  varietes 
du  frangais  de  France  est  elle-meme 
insuffisante.  G’est  une  chance, 
etonnante  mais  encore  mal  exploitee 
par  la  linguistique  frangaise,  que  d’avoir 
pour  objet  d’etude  une  langue  que  les 
hasards  de  son  histoire  ont  fait  essaimer, 
sur  des  siecles,  dans  le  monde  entier.” 
Ges  etudes  presentent  un  large 
ensemble  de  donnees  descriptives  sur 
les  varietes  du  frangais  ontarien  et 
acadien,  non  seulement  pour  ce  qui  est 
de  leurs  caracteristiques  linguistiques, 
mais  aussi  de  leurs  contextes 
demographiques  et  historiques.  Les 
contributions  portant  sur  le  franco- 
ontarien  sont  representatives  des  trois 
grandes  regions  de  concentration 
francophone  de  la  province  : le  Nord, 
I’Est  et  le  Sud.  Gelles  consacrees  a 
I’acadien  portent  sur  toutes  les  varietes 
rcgionales  de  ce  parler  (Nouveau- 
Brunswick,  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  Ile-du- 
Prince-Edouard,  Terre-Neuve). 


Voici  ce  qu’en  dit  Raymond  Mougeon  : 

« Notre  ouvrage  vient  done  combler  un  . 
vide  dans  le  domaine  de  la  recherche  sur  ' 
le  f rangais  canadien  puisqu ’ a une  ' 

epoque  encore  recente  e’etait  le 
frangais  quebecois  qui  retenait 
I’attention  des  linguistes.  On  pent  dire 
aussi  que  ce  livre  est  original  dans  la 
mesure  ou  il  est  compose  d’etudes  qui 
representent  chacune  une  synthese  des  ; 
recherches  entreprises  par  differents 
universitaires  sur  les  principales 
varietes  de  frangais  ontarien  et  acadien 
et  done  qu’il  represente  un  ouvrage  de 
reference  sur  la  question.  .»  Signalons 
que  les  auteurs  abordent  un  certain 
nombre  de  themes  qui  permettent  de 
cerner  les  grandes  lignes  de  Revolution 
structurale  de  ces  parlers  (notamment  le  ^ 
transfert  linguistique,  la  restructuration 
interne,  la  reduction  stylistique)  et  qui 
occupent  actuellement  une  place  de 
choix  dans  la  recherche 
sociolinguistique  sur  les  langues 
minoritaires. 

M.  Ghaudenson  s’exprime  aussi  sur  la 
pertinence  de  cet  ouvrage:  ‘‘Dans  ce 
vaste  ensemble,  Retude  du  frangais 
canadien  parle  hors  du  Quebec  est  done 
un  composant  important  a la  fois  par  les 
elements  d’information  apportes  sur  un 
domaine  encore  mal  connu  et  par  la 
contribution  quelle  constitue  a la 
problematique  generale  de  la  variabilite 
de  notre  langue.  Les  frangais  ontarien  et 
acadien  sont,  le  plus  souvent,  des  cas 
presque  limites  d’etudes  des  effets 
linguistiques  et  sociolinguistiques  de 
Ranglo-dominance  et,  plus 
generalement,  de  Rallo-dominance  (les 
references  nombreuses  a d’ autres 
domaines  ou  ont  pu  etre  etudies  la 
domination,  voire  Retiolement 
linguistiques  montrent  assez  la  portee 
tres  generale  que  peuvent  prendre  ces 
analyses).” 

Lefrangais  canadien  parle  hors 
Quebec  met  en  evidence  R interet 
fundamental  de  telles  etudes  qui  sont  la 
condition  indispensable  du 
“decloisonnement”  des  recherches  sur 
les  multiples  varietes  du  frangais.  Get 
ouvrage  est  done  indispensable  a tout/e 
chercheur/e,  linguiste  ou  educateur/ 
trice  qui  oeuvre  dans  la  pedagogie  du 
frangais,  langue  premiere,  tout 
particulierement  au  Ganada.  □ 
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Beverley  Terrell-Deutsch 


Some  years  ago  when  I was  teaching 
Grade  4 in  a country  school,  one  of  my 
, students,  a frail,  waif-like  child,  came  to 
talk  to  me  in  private  one  day.  As  always, 
her  long  dark  hair  was  only  half  brushed 
I and  her  clothes  hung  loosely  on  her  thin 
I little  body,  but  there  was  a dignity  and 
' courage  in  her  face  that  was  almost 

palpable.  She  drew  herself  up  and  in  her 
child’s  way  demanded  justice  in  this  not- 
too-just  world. 

“The  other  girls  said  I smell,”  she  said, 
her  wide  brown  eyes  fixed  on  mine. 
“They  said  I smell  like  pee,  and  I don’t, 
you  know.  I don’t  smell  like  pee.” 

If  only  I had  had  the  wisdom  to  know 
what  to  do.  The  compassion  was  there 
but  it  lay  overwhelmed  by  a brain  too 
busy  “acting  professional.”  I remember 
trying  to  convince  myself  that  the 
platitudes  I was  muttering  (“They  didn’t 
really  mean  it”  and  “Just  ignore  them”) 
were  truly  helpful  to  her,  but  I knew 
that  the  words  were  empty.  I failed  that 
day. 

My  student  had  been  thrust  by  her 
peers  into  the  most  outer  of  outer  rings 
and  I did  not  offer  any  real  help.  “We 
don’t  want  you,”  they  said.  She  was  cast 
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out  into  the  loneliness  of  being  poor, 
uncared  for,  and  different.  Her  face 
haunts  me  still.  I can  only  plead 
youthful  inexperience  and  I hope  that 
her  own  courage  and  perhaps  a better 
friend  than  1 helped  her  to  overcome 
what  must  have  been  crushing 
loneliness. 

As  teachers  we  wield  tremendous 
power  over  the  students  in  our 
classrooms  even  in  these  perhaps  more 
enlightened  times.  Yet  how  are  we  to 
respond  to  the  loneliness  of  our 
students,  every  day  staring  out  at  us? 
The  first  part  of  a helpful  response  is 
recognition.  But  surely  loneliness  wears 
many  faces.  It  is  not  confined  to  popular 
notions  of  romantic  loss  or  longing  for 
companionship.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  the 
“outer  ring”  of  social  status  described 
by  C.  S.  Lewis  (1949).  Loneliness  is  all  of 
these  things  and  more. 

Recent  work  on  children’s  loneliness 
by  Shelley  Hymel  and  her  colleagues  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo  has  yielded 
some  important  findings  (see  Hayden, 
Thrulli,  & Hymel,  1988).  In  interviews 
with  132  children  (ages  8 to  13),  they 
were  able  to  identify  five  major  social 
needs. 

The  children  in  the  Waterloo  study 
described  their  need  for 
compayiionship,  someone  to  share 
activities  with  and  to  talk  to,  as  well  as  a 
larger  peer  group  that  would  include 
and  accept  them.  Intimacy  was  also 
identified  as  a need,  someone  close  to 
share  personal  problems  and  secrets, 
someone  to  rely  on  for  emotional 
support  and  understanding.  Affection, 
knowing  that  one  was  liked  or  loved. 


was  also  described  as  a need.  The 
children  shared  anecdotes  describing 
their  need  for  affirmiation  of  worth,  the 
confirmation  of  their  value  by 
important  others,  as  well  as  reliable 
alliance,  the  expectation  that  important 
others  would  be  loyal  and  trustworthy 
and  continue  to  be  available  to  them. 

The  researchers  concluded  that  the 
absence  of  or  threat  to  any  of  these 
social  needs  makes  a child  vulnerable  to 
feelings  of  loneliness.  They  also  noted 
that  these  needs  can  be  fulfilled  by 
peers,  siblings,  parents,  ministers, 
rabbis,  coaches,  teachers,  or  any  other 
person  (sometimes  even  a pet)  who  is 
important  in  the  child’s  life. 

In  a pilot  study  I have  recently 
completed  at  OISE,  I surveyed  112 
university  students  (ages  19  to  49)  on 
their  experiences  of  loneliness  during 
school.  The  questionnaire  asked  at  what 
age  they  were  most  lonely  during  their 
elementary  or  secondary  school  years, 
and  what  they  felt  had  caused  the 
loneliness  at  that  time.  Preliminary 
results  have  been  extremely  interesting, 
with  respondents  identifying  the  five 
relational  provisions  described  by 
Hymel  et  al.  as  critical  to  a child's  sense 
of  well-being.  Examples  of  responses 
grouped  under  the  five  provisions 
follow: 

Companionship 

“I  was  lonely  mostly  because  peer 
approval  was  so  important.  At  times  1 
would  just  give  up  the  struggle  for  this 
approval.  This  is  the  time  loneliness 
would  .set  in.”  (Female,  during  Grades  (i, 
7,  and  8) 
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“Peer  pressure  of  Grade  8 . . . trying  to 
belong  . . . the  fear  of  not  fitting  in  at 
high  school.”  (Male  at  age  14) 

Intimacy 

. nobody  understood  me.”  (Female 
at  age  17) 

“.  . .all  relationships  seemed  very 
superficial.”  (Male  at  age  13) 

Affection 

“I  couldn’t  wait  to  get  away  from  home 
so  that  I could  have  a boyfriend  and  feel 
that  someone  loved  me.”  (Female  at 
ages  16-18) 

Affirmation  of  Worth 
“I  was  alienated  not  only  for  my  height 
but  for  my  weight  as  well.”  (F'emale  at 
ages  11-15) 

“It  took  a long  time  to  get  my 
confidence  back  since  he  (Grade  4 
teacher)  picked  on  me.”  (Female  at  age 
9) 

Rf^liahle  Allia  nee 

“My  best  friend  broke  my  confidence 
(told  a major  .secret)  and  I didn’t  know 
where  to  turn.  It  took  me  ejuite  a while 
to  trust  anyone  again  ...”  (F'emale  at 
age  11) 

“My  very  good  friend  was  jealous  I was 
popular,  .so  .she  turned  all  my  friends 
against  me  by  very  cruel  rumours.  I felt 
very  alone.”  (F’emale  at  age  11) 

In  addition,  .some  of  my  adult 
respondents  described  a loneliness  that 
resulted  from  what  we  may  call  a sense 
of  existential  angst,  of  not  knowing  who 
they  were,  or  why  they  were,  or  how 
they  fit  into  the  grand  scheme  of  things. 
Perhaps  my  respondents  identified  this 
aspect  of  loneline.ss  whereas  Hymel’s 
did  not  because  adult  maturity  gives  one 
the  words  and  the  concepts  to  describe 
experiences  which  younger  children 
may  have  but  cannot  yet  identify. 

“Not  sure  where  1 fit  in  society.” 

(Female  at  age  15). 

“It  was  an  experience  of  1 suppo.se  not 
knowing  who  I was,  not  knowing  who 
my  friends  were,  what  people’s  motives 
were,  and  if  1 was  really  an  O.K. 
person.”  (F’emale  at  ages  12-14) 

“.  . . ev('ryt lung  gets  c'onfusing  and  your 
views  start  to  change.”  (F’emale  at  age 
11) 

In  addition  to  identifying  existential 
loneliness  and  the  relational  provisions 
critical  to  a sen.se  of  well-being,  my 
n'spondents  specified  whether  their 
loiu'liness  r(*sulted  from  “external”  or 
“int('rnal”  canses.  About  two-thirds 
blauK'd  sonu'thing  “external,” 
somet  lung  in  t ludr  environment  or 
situation  at  the  time  that  was 
r('sponsibl(‘  for  their  loiu'liiu'ss,  and 
about  one  third  blamed  soimMliing 


about  themselves  inherent  in  their  own 
make-up. 

The  most  frequently  cited  external 
reason  for  loneliness  was  having  to 
establish  oneself  in  a new  peer  group. 

“My  friends  were  all  in  another  class. 
The  class  I was  in  was  for  the  more 
intelligent  ones.”  (Female  at  age  12) 
“Moving  to  a new  school  — having  to 
meet  new  people  and  make  new 
friends.”  (Male  at  age  6) 

“I  went  to  23  schools  during  my  school 
career  ...  I guess  9-11  was  just  a worse 
time.  . .’’(Female  at  ages  9-11) 

“I  skipped  a grade.  I had  trouble  making 
friends  in  this  new  classroom  where  I 
was  younger  than  the  others.  I felt  so 
alone  and  that  no  one  wanted  to  be 
friends  ...  I wish  now  that  I had  never 
skipped  a grade.”  (Female  at  age  8) 

A second  frequently  cited  external 
cause  for  loneliness  was  the  loss  of  a 
highly  valued  relationship.  Death, 
phy.sical  separation  of  be.st  friends, 
romantic  break-ups  and  dissolution  of 
best  friend  ties,  or  the  sudden  emotional 
unavailability  of  someone  were  all 
described  as  causing  loneliness. 

“I  was  15  when  my  best  friend  moved  to 
another  school.”  (Male  at  age  15) 

“Loss  of  a friend.  It  was  hard  to 
understand  why  my  friend  died.”  (Male 
at  age  10) 

”...  severely  depressed  mother.” 
(Female  at  ages  16-19) 

F’amily  problems  were  also  given  as 
external  reasons  underlying  feelings  of 
loneliness. 

”...  my  parents  fouyhtW.  . .”  (Female  at 
ages  9-11) 

”...  my  parents  went  through  a 
.separation.  . .”  (Male  at  ages  12-15) 

Still  others  reported  specific  child- 
rearing  practices  of  their  parents  that 
they  believed  were  to  blame  for  their 
loneliness. 

”...  over-protective  jrarents,  therefore 
minimal  social  life.”  (F’emale  at  age  16) 

Those  who  de.scr  ibed  intei’nal  reasons 
for  their  distre.ss  frecpiently  cited 
personal  characteristics. 

“The  only  thing  that  could  have  cau.sed 
this  loneliness  was  ‘looks.’  The  better- 
looking kids  always  had  friends. 
Loneliness  is  ba.sed  on  ‘appear  ance’.” 
(Male  at  age  4) 

“I  was  going  through  a hai'd  time  as  far 
as  nry  body  was  concerned.  1 felt  ver-y 


self-conscious  about  my  body  and  I 
remember  wearing  a track  suit  jacket 
wherever  I went,  even  in  the  heat  of 
summertime.”  (Female  at  age  11) 

”...  poor  communicator.  Physically 
small.”  (Male  at  age  8) 

”...  did  not  speak  the  language.  . .” 
(Male  at  ages  14-15) 

Personality  factors  were  also  given  as 
internal  reasons.  Being  shy,  insecure, 
quiet,  introverted,  or  having  low  self- 
esteem, or  mental  problems  were  all 
described  as  being  the  major  cause  of 
loneliness. 

Some  reported  what  they  perceived  to 
be  specific  deficits  in  the  social  skills 
that  they  needed  for  making  and 
keeping  friends. 

There  were  a few  people  for  whom  a 
combination  of  both  external  and 
internal  factors  were  indicated,  and  for 
a few  others,  there  was  “nothing 
specific”  that  they  could  say  accounted 
for  the  problem.  But  the  majority  took 
an  either-or  stance.  Further  research 
will  be  necessary  before  we  will  know 
why  individuals  decide  what  is  causing 
their  loneliness  and  whether  one  is  less 
painful  or  easier  to  treat  than  the  other. 

But  what  exactly  is  loneliness? 
Scholars  generally  agree  that  there  are 
three  common  elements.  First, 
loneliness  results  from  deficiencies  in  a 
person’s  social  relationships,  that  is, 
there  is  a gap  between  desired  and 
achieved  levels  of  social  contact. 

Second,  loneliness  is  a subjective 
experience.  It  is  not  synonymous  with 
objective  social  isolation.  People  can  be 
alone  without  being  lonely,  or  be  lonely 
in  a crowd.  And  finally,  the  experience 
of  loneliness  is  unpleasant. 

We  as  teachers  must  be  aware  of  the 
loneliness  in  our  classrooms  and  of  its 
antidotes.  F’irst,  we  must  care  about  our 
students  as  individual,  important 
people.  When  we  care  enough  to 
celebrate  their  individuality,  then  we 
have  taken  that  first  big  step  toward 
combatting  loneliness.  But  caring  is  not 
enough.  We  need  courage,  too,  the 
courage  to  act,  to  be  unafraid  of  trying 
to  help  no  matter  what  we  find  in  the 
often  dark  and  hidden,  painful  sides  of 
children’s  lives. 

At  a purely  practical  level,  we  now 
know  that  loneliness  is  far  more 
commonplace  in  the  classroom  than  we 
may  have  once  thought.  We  are  aware 
now  of  children’s  interpersonal  needs 
for  companionship,  intimacy,  affection, 
affirmation  of  worth,  and  reliable 
alliance.  We  also  know  that  children, 
and  adolescents  in  particular,  can  suffer 
greatly  from  the  loneline.ss  that  comes 
with  the  awareness  of  the  transient 
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nature  of  life  and  the  knowledge  that 
from  cradle  to  grave  we  are  all 
essentially  alone.  We  know,  too,  that 
children  tend  to  blame  either 
themselves  or  the  environment  for  their 
loneliness. 

Not  only  newcomers  to  our  school 
may  feel  lonely  but  also  children  who 
have  been  retained  or  accelerated, 
children  coming  from  or  going  into 
special  classes,  including  the  gifted.  In 
short,  any  child  whose  peer  network  has 
been  disturbed  will  be  at  risk.  We  should 
therefore  realize  the  importance  of 
friendship  groupings  and  try  to  keep 
“best  friends”  together  when  making 
up  class  lists  in  June  for  September.  We 
should  think  again  about  separating 
“those  two  who  get  each  other  going.” 

Children  who  feel  “different”  for 
whatever  reason  may  be  especially 
vulnerable  to  feelings  of  isolation  and 
loneliness,  including  those  who  are  over 
or  underweight,  handicapped,  too  tall 
or  too  short,  children  of  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  minorities,  children  who  are 
unattractive,  poorly  dressed  or  too- well 
dressed,  or  who  have  any  other  kind  of 
problem  from  having  braces  to  being  the 
only  one  not  yet  dating.  In  short, 
anything  that  makes  a child  feel 
different  or  aliented  from  his  or  her 
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peer  group  has  the  potential  for  making 
the  child  feel  lonely. 

The  child  who  has  experienced  a loss 
— any  kind  of  a loss  — needs  special 
attention.  It  may  be  that  an  easily 
trivialized  event,  like  the  death  of  a pet, 
can  have  life-long  repercussions  for 
some  children.  Certainly,  those  who 
have  lost  someone  close  through  death 
or  separation  may  experience 
considerable  loneliness  as  a result.  We 
must  pay  attention  to  these  children  in 
our  classes  and  recognize  the  possible 
depth  of  their  feelings,  not  just  the  year 
that  the  loss  occurs,  but  several 
succeeding  years  as  well.  Loneliness  is 
not  necessarily  dealt  with  within  the 
neat  and  tidy  confines  of  “the  academic 
year.”  We  are  responsible,  too,  even  if  it 
was  last  year’s  teacher  who  attended 
the  funeral. 

For  adolescents  in  particular  peer 
acceptance  is  critical.  Many  of  our 
students  in  this  age  range  find  school 
more  important  as  a social  world  than 
an  academic  one.  It  is  important  that  we 
don’t  lose  sight  of  this  fact  and  that  we 
realize  how  unspeakably  humiliating 
and  outrageous  it  may  be  for  some 
children  to  lose  face  in  front  of  their 
peers. 

We  must  make  renewed  efforts  to 
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build  our  students  up,  to  help  them 
develop  self-esteem  and  a sense  of 
identity,  to  accept  them  for  what  they 
are,  teaching  them  to  trust  and  to 
respect  one  another.  Now  we  have  more 
reason  than  ever  to  try  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  feelings  of  each  of  our 
students,  to  let  them  know  we  recognize 
the  power  of  loneliness,  that  we  do  care 
and  will  help.  □ 
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HUm  Science  curricula  in  Ontario  schools 
allBi  have  undergone  major  changes  in 

recent  years.  Are  these  changes  going  to 
BHH  improve  the  standard  of  science 
im  education  in  the  classroom,  especially 
at  the  elementary  level? 

^ series  of  three  articles,  John 
Mazurek  evaluates  the  Ontario 
M'l^'lstry  of  Education's  much 
publicized  document  Science  is 
Happening  Here  as  it  relates  to  the 
junior  division.  Part  One  of  the  series 
explores  the  benefits  and  limitations  of 
establishing  a junior  science 
^^9  curriculum  on  the  basis  of  problem- 
solving  skills  and  student-generated 
topics.  Part  Tiuo  deals  with  the  place  of 
BBI  content  in  elementary  science 

programs.  Part  Three  compares  Science 
is  Happening  Here  with  previous 
Ontario  initiatives,  suggests  ways  in 
ivhich  it  can  be  improved,  and 
summarizes  its  implications  for 
curricula  in  other  areas  and  at  other 
levels  in  the  school  system. 


John  Mazurek 

“The  strong  emphasis  on  core 
curriculum  so  evident  at  the  senior  high 
school  level  has  implications  for  the 
lower  grades  as  well ....  While  teachers 
at  [the  intermediate]  level  are  feeling 
some  pressure  to  enrich  courses  by  j 

adding  fresh  content  and  to  accelerate  i 
student  learning,  the  trend  in  the  ] 

primary  grades  shows  signs  of  moving  in 
a different  direction  ....  Broad 
consensus  exists  that  pupils  need  to 
develop  cognitive  skills  as  well  as  social 
ones.  The  question  is:  which  methods 
and  approaches  are  most  effective  in  ' 

enabling  children  to  acquire  them?  ...  i 
At  some  point,  it  seems  likely  the 
emphasis  on  mastering  specific  content  ) 
at  certain  grade  levels  will  collide  with  i 
the  philosophy  of  individual  growth,  the  j 
assessment  of  student  achievement,  and  j 
the  primacy  of  process.”  (Council  of  ) 

Ministers  of  Education,  1988,  p.  7)  ) 

t 

In  Ontario,  the  junior  division  (ages  9 i 

through  12,  Grades  4 to  b)  stands  j; 

between  the  two  curriculum  jj 

orientations  described  above.  On  the  j[ 

one  side  is  the  primary  level’s  emphasis  ^ 
on  teaching  the  processes  of  learning.  i 

On  the  ot  her  side  is  the  intermediate  j 

level’s  attention  to  the  content  of  i- 
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of  this  article  to  Curriculum  Professor 
Hoivard  Russell,  as  part  of  a course 
re(iuiremetd. 
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learning.  It  is  inevitable,  then,  that  any 
attempt  to  think  about  Ontario’s  junior 
curriculum  leads  one  to  consider:  (a)  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  been  influenced 
by  either  or  both  of  these  orientations  in 
the  past;  and  (b)  the  appropriateness  of 
having  it  follow  either  or  both  of  these 
approaches  in  the  future. 

By  analyzing  official  Ministry 
documents  which  express  the 
orientations  which  predominate  at  the 
primary  and  intermediate  levels,  we  will 
see  that  the  “collision”  described  in  the 
above  quotation  is  certainly  present. 

Furthermore,  we  will  see  that  an 
important  relationship  common  to  all 
human  knowing  has  been  distorted  in 
some  current  Ministry  documents  for 
Ontario’s  primary  and  intermediate 
divisions.  The  notions  of  “content”  and 
“process”  are  inextricably  bound 
together:  in  order  to  think,  people  must 
focus  on  something  (content);  in  order 
for  people  to  know  anything,  they  must 
engage  in  the  activity  of  thinking 
(process). 

Understanding  the  confusion 
surrounding  this  concept  will  help  us  to 
see  why  the  “collision”  at  the  junior 
level,  particularly  in  the  area  of  science 
curriculum,  has  seemed  inevitable. 

In  a future  Orbit  article,  we  will  see 
that  such  a situation  can  be  avoided. 

The  analysis  in  this  article  will  offer  a 
measure  by  which  Science  is  Happen  mg 
Here  can  be  understood  as  a positive, 
though  incomplete  model  for  science 
curriculum  in  the  junior  division,  for 
curriculum  development  in  other 
subjects  at  the  junior  level,  and  for 
science  education  at  other  levels  in  the 
school  system. 

The  Primary  Curriculum:  An  Inquiry/ 
Developmental  Approach 

The  three  principal  curriculum 
documents  published  for  the  junior  level 
in  Ontario  in  the  past  two  decades  have 
also  been  primary  level  documents.  The 
Formative  Years,  Educatum  in  the 
Primary  and  Junior  Di  visions,  and 
Science  is  Happenmg  Here  have 
embraced  both  divisions.  Though  each 
of  these  documents  offers  different 
educational  orientations  (as  will  be 
shown  in  the  third  article  of  this  series), 
it  is  significant  that  all  of  the  authors 
have  characterized  the  learning  and 
teaching  of  kindergarten  to  Grade  6 as 
theoretically  unified. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  become  apparent 
(if  ever  it  wasn’t)  that  a gap  exists 
between  the  primary  and  junior 
classrooms  of  Ontario  in  the  actual 
practice  of  teaching  and  learning. 
Different  orientations  are  at  work.  In  a 
provincial  study  of  junior  classrooms  in 


1985,  it  was  noted  that  “integrated 
learning”  and  “child-centred  learning” 
were  being  implemented  in  only  a few 
schools  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 
1985b,  pp.  16-17).  In  the  same  year,  a 
Ministry  document  for  the  primary 
division  focussed  on  the  evaluation  and 
further  specification  of  “integrated 
learning”  and  “child-centred  learning,” 
implying  that  this  kind  of  learning  was 
already  widely  practised  in  primary 
classrooms  (1985a). 

The  basic  philosophy  currently  at 
work  at  the  primary  level,  involving 
“integrated  learning,”  “child-centred 
learning,”  and  the  like,  has  been 
described  by  John  P.  Miller  as  the 
“inquiry/decision-making  meta- 
orientation” (1983,  p.  183).  It  is  an 
amalgam  of  three  views  of  what 
education  is:  (a)  that  it  is  the 
development  of  generic  thinking  skills; 
(b)  that  it  is  the  learner’s  gradual 
movement  to  higher  stages  of  cognitive, 
ego,  and  moral  development;  and  (c) 
that  it  is  the  development  of  skills  and 
attitudes  that  allow  the  learner  to  be  a 
full  participant  in  democratic  society 
(p.  184). 

The  first  of  these  orientations  is 
evident  in  the  terminology  surrounding 
what  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
“process  skills.”  Terms  like 
“classifying,”  “observing,” 
“corresponding,”  and  “seriating”  are 
often  used  (Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1985a,  pp.  33-37).  These 
skills  are  not  necessarily  developed 
around  a particular  subject  or  discipline 
but  usually  around  particular  tasks  or 
problems.  Thinking  is  seen  as  problem 
solving;  the  skills  are  the  means  or 
processes  by  which  the  learner  works 
toward  a solution.  The  more  a learner 
can  be  encouraged  to  inquire  in  this 
way,  the  sharper  his  or  her  skills 
become,  and  increasingly  complex  tasks 
can  be  accomplished.  Therefore,  the 
child’s  personal  interest  in  the  problem 
at  hand,  his  or  her  motivation  to  engage 
in  the  process,  is  a very  important 
consideration  for  the  teacher. 

“[Children]  are  already  familiar  with 
the  inquiry  process  through  their 
experiences  with  play,  and  their  most 
important  need  in  the  Primary  years  is 
to  have  opportunities  to  continue  their 
natural  inclination  towards  inquiry 
learning.  In  this  regard,  their  ability  to 
make  and  be  responsible  for  their  own 
learning  decisions  will  ensure  both  their 
growth  and  their  refinement  of  the 
inquiry  process.”  (Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1985a,  p.  9) 

This  emphasis  on  thinking  and  learning 


as  a problem-solving  process,  sustained 
by  the  purposefulness  felt  by  the  client- 
learner  to  find  a solution  and  refined  by 
the  experience  of  previous  personal 
inquiry,  bears  the  strong  influence  of 
Dewey. 

Together  with  the  focus  on  thinking 
skills  in  the  primary  division’s  meta- 
orientation is  the  “developmental 
stages”  approach.  Following  Piaget,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  child’s  ability  to  solve 
problems  is  dependent  not  only  on  the 
quantity  of  his  or  her  inquiry,  but  also 
on  the  limited  quality  of  that  experience 
afforded  by  his  or  her  developing 
cognitive  capacities.  From  general 
Piagetian  profiles  of  thinking  behaviour 
at  particular  stages  of  development,  the 
kinds  of  problem-solving  contexts 
“needed”  or  meaningful  for  the  learner 
clients  are  anticipated  and  prepared  on 
their  behalf  by  the  teacher  (Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  1985a,  pj).  5-7). 

Outside  of  the  cognitive  domain,  the 
developmental  approach  influences  the 
affective  aspects  of  curriculum  at  the 
primary  level.  Approximate  emotional 
and  moral  profiles  of  learners,  ages  four 
to  eight,  are  derived  from  the  “stages” 
frameworks  (similar  to  and  compatible 
with  Piaget’s)  developed  by  Erikson  and 
Kohlberg  (Miller,  1983,  Chapter  5). 
Again,  the  client’s  “needs”  are 
anticipated  from  the  general  profiles, 
and  contexts  are  planned  by  the  teacher 
to  allow  for  appropriate  problem-solving 
challenges.  The  importance  of  play  as 
one  such  context  for  affective  learning, 
and  not  just  for  physical  and  cognitive 
development,  is  rooted  in  this 
orientation.  This  wider  understanding 
has  increased  the  status  of  play  as  a 
valid  enterprise  in  the  later  grades  as 
well  (see  Erikson’s  creative/imaginative 
play  among  seven-  and  eight-year-olds 
in  Miller,  1983,  pp.  102-103). 

The  values  inherent  in  the  Erikson 
and  Kohlberg  descriptions  of  personal 
moral  growth  are  augmented  by  a social 
orientation  in  the  primary  curriculum. 
Attitudes  that  will  foster  full 
participation  in  a democratic  society  are 
encouraged.  The  primary  level 
emphasizes  “self-confident,  creative 
individuals  who  are  capable  of  making 
their  own  decisions,  both  now  and  in  the 
future”  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 
1985a,  p.  4).  In  other  words,  the 
dispositions  conducive  to  good  thinking 
(problem  solving)  are  seen  as  identical 
to  those  of  good  citizenship. 

What  is  missing  from  the  meta- 
orientation of  the  primary  level  is  any 
emphasis  on  transmitting  “content”  — 
skills  and  information  specific  to 
particular  subjects.  Instead,  general 
thinking  skills  and  attit  udes  which 
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promote  problem  solving  are  delineated 
developmentally  and  are  assumed  to 
provide  the  most  adequate  foundation 
for  learning  in  later  grades. 

However,  what  happens  if  the 
understanding  of  knowledge  and 
thinking  in  these  later  grades  does  not 
correspond  to  the  primary  division’s 
approach?  And  if  it  does  not,  why? 
These  are  questions  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  an  analysis  of  the  intermediate 
division,  the  other  boundary  to  the 
junior  division. 

Student  Interest  and  Subject 
Contexts  for  Learning 
A major  theme  in  .John  Dewey’s  writings 
on  education  is  his  emphasis  on  a 
“unified”  curriculum  — one  which 
would  eliminate  content -process 
distinctions  in  matters  of  learning. 
D('wey  believed  that  how  one  learns 
should  indicate  what  one  learns.  Since 
h(‘  .saw  education  as  a continuous, 
interactive  and  personal  process  of 
constructing  meaning  about  the  world 
through  empirical  inquiry,  he  saw  the 
legitimate  topics  of  education  to  be 
those  which  can  spring  from  personal 
(‘Xi)eri(>nce.  As  such,  the.se  topics  must 
!)('  continuously  open  to  change  and 
variation,  based  on  the  changing 
phenonu'na  of  the  learners’  experience 
(i.('.,  on  what  has  Ix'en  garnered  from 
previous  impiiry)  (Dewey,  19.‘JH,  Chapter 
7).  In  his  view,  the  traditional  subject- 
matt('r  ori('ntation  toward  curriculum 
failed  to  allow  for  such  adaptation. 

I iewey’s  call  for  the  eradication  of  the 
“l'als(>  dualism”  of  content  and  process 
s(*('ms  to  b(‘  follow('d  to  a great  extent  in 
I he  i)fimary  division  docunu'nt , Shared 
Disrorerii.  It  stipulates  that  what  is  to 


be  learned  should  be  planned  jointly  by 
the  teacher  and  the  children.  High 
priority  is  placed  on  making  the 
“interests”  of  the  .students  the  basis  of 
programming  decisions.  In  this  way,  it  is 
believed,  children  will  mo.st  effectively 
develop  their  natural  modes  of  inquiry 
(i.e.,  their  ability  to  use  the  so-called 
basic  thinking  skills).  In  their  real  lives 
they  find  “problems”  that  they  wish  to 
.solve,  and  problem  solving  is  viewed  as 
the  ideal  means  of  .stimulating  thought 
and  arriving  at  knowledge. 

The  primary  classroom  provides  the 
group  context  for  this  problem  solving 
through  activities,  topics,  and  themes. 
However,  wh  ich  activities,  topics,  or 
themes  are  selected  is  not  considered  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  so  long  as 
they  interest  the  child,  engaging  him  or 
her  to  exercise  the  thinking  skills  and 
attitudes  deemed  necessary  for  any 
learning.  Classification  is  one  such 
“generic”  thinking  skill.  It  is  necessary 
in  all  learning,  whether  one  is 
investigating  nebulae  or  listening  to 
nursery  rhymes.  By  having  children 
classify  in  a variety  of  contexts,  the 
primary  cla.ssroom  enhances  the  child’s 
facility  with  that  skill.  The  context  is 
merely  a vehicle  for  the  skill  objective. 
If  the  child  classifies  leaves  on  an 
autumn  walk  or  blocks  for  the  purpo.se 
of  building  a castle,  the  princii)al 
learning  objective  (using  cla.ssification) 
has  beeri  accomplished;  concepts  that 
may  have  been  gained  about  leaves  or 
building  are  .secondary,  incidental 
objectives. 

But  acpiestion  remains:  How  can  this 
model  i)rovide  for  the  accpiisition  of 
sp('cialized  knowledge?  If  there  are  two 
topics  which  ai('  ('(pially  interesting  to 


children  and  which  equally  develop 
general  thinking  skills,  is  it  still  possible 
that  one  of  the  topics  is  more  significant 
for  the  child’s  learning  in  the  long  run? 

When  learning  objectives  are 
organized  around  subjects,  as  they  are 
at  the  intermediate  level,  it  is  assumed 
that  specific  contexts  for  learning  are 
desirable.  Contexts  are  organized 
systematically  to  introduce  the  learner 
to  a conceptual  framework  of  a 
particular  discipline.  Within  that 
framework,  thinking  skills  are  exercised 
and  further  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  specific  knowledge.  The 
selection  of  topics  must  be  adapted  to 
both  the  interests  of  the  learners  and  a 
list  of  concepts  which  provides  a 
foundation  in  that  discipline  area.  So, 
according  to  this  view,  if  I want  to 
investigate  nebulae  I need  more  than 
generic  problem-solving  skills.  I need  to 
learn  about  the  concepts  of  astronomy, 
physics,  and  mathematics  which 
provide  an  accepted,  particular 
foundation  for  this  kind  of  problem 
solving. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  primary  level 
emphasizes  learner  interest  to  stimulate 
problem  solving.  The  subject/discipline 
viewpoint  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
systematic  introduction  of  specific 
contexts  for  problem  solving.  Is  the 
subject/discipline  approach  on  this 
matter  valid?  Is  the  Dewey-influenced 
primary  approach  on  this  matter  valid? 
We  need  to  sort  out  this  issue  to 
determine  whether  or  not  two 
assumptions  of  this  article  — that 
science  can  be  understood  as  a separate 
subject  at  the  junior  level,  with  learning 
objectives  specific  to  itself;  and  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  creating  a 
“content”  separate  from  a “process”  — 
are  supportable  positions. 

It  is  important  to  consider  for  a 
moment  whether  or  not  learner 
“interest”  is,  as  Dewey  contended,  a 
necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for 
curriculum  planning.  There  seems  little 
to  argue  about  in  his  position  that  client- 
learner  interest  is  necessary.  He  is  right 
in  .seeing  that  attempts  to  “force  feed” 
subject-matter  to  students  who  have  no 
desire  to  interact  with  it  are  a futile 
exerci.se.  But  is  .student  interest  alone 
sufficient  ground  for  determining  an 
educational  course  of  action?  Is 
personal  problem-.solving  all  there  is  to 
knowledge? 

Dewey  was  clear  in  distinguishing 
genuine  interests  from  whimsical 
preferences.  Genuine  interests  are 
“sustained”  and  “persistent”  (Dewey, 
19:J8,  p.  70).  Underlying  each  is  a 
problematic  situation  presented  by 
previous  experience.  Through  a process 
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which  Dewey  called  “social 
intelligence’’  — teacher/class  give  and 
take  — the  problem  of  sorting  out 
meaningful  activities  from  insignificant 
ones  and  group  needs  from  personal 
needs  is  addressed  (p.  72).  This  process, 
however,  seems  to  require  more  than  the 
personal  experience  of  an  effective 
teacher  to  guide  it  along.  Even  if  the 
teacher  is  aware  of  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  students,  how  does  she/he 
order  those  interests,  deciding  which 
ones  are  most  important? 

“.  . . the  role  of  the  teacher  as 
interpreted  by  Dewey  is  strangely 
paradoxical.  It  is  certainly  not  clear 
whether  the  teacher  is  in  fact  directing 
the  learning  process  or  whether  he  acts 
merely  as  a neutral  catalyst  in  the 
process.  ...  If  the  teacher  is  in  fact 
imposing  direction  from  above,  then  one 
might  be  justified  in  asking  just  what  is 
the  rationale  for  the  choice  . . . the 
standard  for  judgement.”  (Archambault, 
1956,  pp. 173-174) 

If  the  teacher  is  the  “neutral  catalyst,” 
the  pupil  is  left  to  his  or  her  own 
devices,  free  to  engage  in  whimsical 
matters,  unable  to  distinguish  these 
from  absorbing  problem-solving 
opportunities.  In  such  a scenario, 
learning  breaks  down  — a situation 
Dewey  clearly  wished  to  avoid  (see,  for 
example,  Dewey’s  comments  on 
“impulsive  activity”  in  Dewey,  1936,  p. 
69).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher 
does  employ  a standard  for  guiding  the 
selection  of  topics  — a standard  which 
could  be  considered  valid  for  the 
learners  — it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
there  is  an  ultimate  body  of  knowledge, 
however  tentative,  that  is  shared  by 
society  and  on  which  the  topic  selection 
is  based. 

It  must  be  concluded,  then,  that 
Dewey’s  equation  of  knowledge  with 
personal  meaning-construction, 
achieved  through  independent 
experimentation  or  problem  solving,  is 
not  quite  complete.  Problem  solving 
must  take  place  within  the  framework 
of  accepted  knowledge  if  learning  is  to 
take  place.  The  body  of  knowledge  need 
not  be  ideal  or  fixed;  it  could  change. 
The  important  point  is  that  society 
agrees  that  it  provides  contexts  for 
present  learning. 

Just  what  is  in  that  framework  is  not 
always  clear.  P.  H.  Hirst  delineates  seven 
distinct  contexts  for  knowledge  which 
he  calls  “forms.”  These  include 
mathematics,  natural  science,  religion, 
interpersonal  relations,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  says 
that  all  human  thinking  is  expressed  in 


one  of  these  forms  and  that  each  has  its 
own  distinctive  kind  of  logic  (Hirst  & 
Peters,  1974,  pp.  180-181;  see  also 
Barrow,  1984,  pp.  90ff).  Others,  like 
Schwab,  find  more  precise  contextual 
distinctions  between  disciplines,  such  as 
the  differing  criteria  for  verification  in 
various  natural  sciences  (Schwab,  1974, 
pp.  173-174).  However  they  are  defined, 
the  contexts  are  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  agreed-upon  framework.  They  are 
the  accepted  knowledge  and  concept 
paradigms  within  which  and  around 
which  inquiry  takes  place. 

This  does  not  invalidate  Dewey’s 
linkage  of  process  and  content,  nor  his 
emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  learner 
interest.  Students  still  learn  how  to 
learn  when  they  solve  problems  which 
are  personally  meaningful  to  them.  But 
to  do  this,  they  must  be  introduced  to 
the  contexts  in  which  society  goes  about 
problem  solving.  It  is  by  relating  to  these 
contexts  that  the  learner  does  his  or  her 
particular  solving. 

The  subject/discipline  orientation 
offers  a system  for  providing  these 
contexts.  Treating  science  as  a distinct 
subject  area,  for  example,  can  allow 
students  to  practise  the  specific  ways  of 
thinking  that  society  has  agreed  upon 
for  solving  problems  scientifically.  It  can 
also  help  them  to  acquire  generally 
accepted  science  concepts  which  will 
facilitate  their  investigation.  However, 
on  the  down  side,  it  can  tend  to 
introduce  students  to  these  contexts  in 
such  a systematic  way  that  it  often  fails 
to  meet  their  experience,  interests,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  learn  and 
develop.  It  can  also  make  it  difficult  to 
relate  ideas  and  concepts  between 
science  and  other  subjects.  More  will  be 


said  about  these  drawbacks  in  the  next 
issue  of  Orbit  as  we  examine  Ontario’s 
science  curriculum  for  the  intermediate 
division,  a curriculum  which  generally 
follows  the  subject/discipline 
orientation.  □ 
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Sorpe  Iippressiops 
of  Education 
ii>tl?eOSSR 


Donald  Musella  and  Maria  Romanec 


There  are  many  ways  to  learn  about 
another  country  and  the  people  who 
live  there.  The  most  exciting  way  for  us, 
as  educators,  is  to  visit  the  country  and 
its  schools,  to  observe  schooling  in 
action,  and  to  discuss  what  one  sees  and 
hears  with  the  participants  — students, 
teachers,  principals,  government 
officials,  and  parents. 

Having  recently  spent  two  weeks  with 
eight  other  educators  studying 
education  in  the  USSR,  we  were  once 
again  reminded  of  the  power  of  the  state 
in  using  education  to  influence  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
life  of  the  people  living  within  the 
boundaries  of  a country.  Although  it  is 
still  debatable  to  what  extent  schools 
lead  society  or  schools  follow  society, 
the  correlation  between  the  two  became 
quite  obvious  during  our  visit. 

It  was  a great  experience.  The  trip 
included  three  cities:  Moscow,  Yalta,  and 
Leningrad.  The  modes  of  transportation 
were  experiences  to  remember  in 
themselves  — the  Aeroflot  airline  with 
its  lack  of  adherence  to  standard  safety 
regulations,  the  “air-conditioned” 
vehicles  which  take  one  from  the 
airport  terminal  to  the  plane;  the 
spotless  Moscow  subways,  many  with 
wonderful  art  work;  the  long  bus  rides 
from  the  Intourist  Hotels  to  the  various 
.schools  and  other  destinations;  and  the 
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walks  in  sub-zero  weather  along  icy  city 
streets. 

We  had  a full-time  “Intourist”  guide 
with  us.  She  was  an  excellent  hostess 
and  interpreter,  who  also  doubled  as  our 
“supervisor.”  She  led  us  on  visits  to 
eight  schools,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
for  an  interview  with  a high-ranking 
official,  the  Kremlin,  several  museums, 
two  community  activities,  two  ballets, 
one  opera,  one  symphony  concert,  and 
various  historical  sites.  Although  the 
Canadian  leader  of  our  group  had 
planned  the  trip  and  identified  the 
schools  and  other  attractions  to  be 
visited,  the  schedule  of  activities  was 
under  the  complete  control  of  the 
Intourist  guide.  In  other  words, 
discretionary  non-scheduled  activities 
were  frowned  upon  in  a rather  pleasant 
but  controlling  way. 

Although  we  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  sounding  like  two-week  experts,  we 
did  come  away  with  some  new 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
most  important  perhaps,  with  personal 
perceptions  of  what  education  is  like  in 
the  USSR  and  some  explanation  for  the 
kind  of  society  they  have  developed.  We 
would  like  to  share  some  of  these 
impressions. 

Some  Conclusions 

It  might  seem  rather  unusual  at  best  to 


have  the  conclusions  at  the  beginning; 
however,  there  are  some  key  concepts 
that  best  describe  what  we  have 
learned.  Let  us  start  with  these  and 
then  follow  with  some  descriptions  of 
the  schooling  we  observed. 

Sameness 

The  concept  of  “sameness”  seems  to 
apply  to  education  and  to  many  aspects 
of  society  in  general  in  the  USSR. 
Although  there  are  obvious  exceptions 
to  these  generalizations,  we  list  a few  — 
same  mandated  books,  same  mandated 
subjects,  same  mandated  programs, 
same  methods  of  teaching,  students  in 
same  uniforms,  same  types  of  housing 
(large  apartment  buildings),  same  types 
of  hats,  same  consumer  goods  available, 
and  same  prices  in  all  stores.  The 
definition  of  equality  emphasized  is 
sameness  for  all,  and  not  to  each 
according  to  what  he  or  she  needs, 
deserves,  or  can  get. 

Service  to  the  State:  A High  Priority 
Individuality  and  the  recognition  and/or 
acceptance  of  differences  come  into 
prominence  primarily  in  the  grouping  of 
people  of  like  characteristics  which, 
according  to  the  state,  fulfills  some 
direct  service  for  the  common  good. 

Evidence  of  this  concept  in  practice  is 
the  early  selection  of  students  for  the 


Our  "Intourist"  guide  led  us  on  visits  to  eight  schools,  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
the  Kremlin,  several  museums  . . . 
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“bias”  schools.  These  are  schools  which 
provide  additional  schooling  to  gifted 
students  in  specific  areas  designated  as 
important;  hence  we  have  math  schools, 
basketball  schools,  music  schools,  ballet 
schools,  vocational  schools,  art  schools, 
and  others.  Students  who  do  not  do  well 
are  dropped  from  the  specific  bias 
program. 

Closed  Society 

Varied  reasons,  such  as  mistrust  of 
others,  history  of  wars  on  their 
homeland,  and  the  need  to  maintain 
centralization  of  power,  are  given  for  the 
enforced  insularity  of  the  country.  One 
sees  the  effect  of  limited  freedom, 
limited  knowledge,  and  lack  of  easy 
access  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  example,  consider  some  of  the 
comments  offered  by  educators  we  met: 
curriculum  too  much  oriented  to 
ideology;  people  are  taught  what  to 
think  and  to  think  in  patterns;  teachers 
teach  one  thing  but  believe  another; 
teachers  use  extra-curricular  activities 
to  avoid  having  to  teach  the  curriculum 
as  dictated;  students  are  taught  that 
their  society  demands  conformity;  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  hardly 
recognizes  a world  before  1917 ; the  state 
creates  history. 

There  is  much  discussion  of  reform  in 
the  USSR.  However,  before  we  get  to 
reform  we  will  present  some  of  the 
observations  we  made  at  two  of  the 
schools  we  visited.  In  each  school  we 
spent  approximately  one  hour  in 
discussion  with  the  principal  and  some 
of  the  staff,  followed  by  classroom 
visitations. 

A “Math  Bias”  School  in  Moscow 

This  “bias”  school,  as  others  with 
different  specializations,  offers  the 
regular  required  program.  The 
specialization,  in  this  case  math,  means 
additional  math  classes  with  students 
putting  in  additional  time  and  doing 
additional  work  in  math.  Obviously,  the 
students  are  gifted  in  math. 

The  school  consists  of  630  boys,  230 
girls,  and  24  classes.  There  are  two 
classes  each  of  Grades  1-7  and  three 
classes  each  of  Grades  8-10.  All  schools 
at  the  elementary  level  are  essentially 
neighbourhood  community  schools. 
However,  students  from  other  areas  can 
go  to  this  math  bias  school  if  they  pass 
the  entrance  exam.  There  is  often  a 
conflict  with  local  parents  since  they 
want  their  children  to  go  to  the 
neighbourhood  school.  The  principal 
tries  to  get  the  slow  students  to  transfer 
to  one  of  the  regular  schools.  Although 
we  were  told  that  the  parents  have  the 
final  say,  the  pressure  of  failure 


eventually  has  an  influence  on  their 
choice. 

This  math  school  is  linked  with  the 
area  vocational  training  and  computer 
schools  and  with  several  of  the 
neighbourhood  industries.  Some  of  the 
teaching  staff  have  a PhD  in  math  and 
also  teach  and  conduct  research  at  the 
university.  The  university  and  math 
school  have  inter-related  programs  — 
seminars,  a summer  school  program, 
and  co-operative  programs  with  other 
math  bias  schools.  Industrial  sponsors, 
the  City  Council,  and  the  local 
Education  Council  contribute  funds  to 
this  school.  The  school  is  administered 
by  a principal  and  three  vice-principals. 
Students  all  wear  uniforms.  As  in  all 
schools  in  the  USSR,  they  go  to  school 
six  days  a week.  The  computer 
equipment  is  poor,  and  equipment  and 
materials  are  scarce.  They  were  using 
U.S.  microsoft  programs  in  some  of  the 
math  classes.  Observation  of  many  of 
the  classes  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
school’s  philosophy  seems  to  be  that 
teaching  is  learning  (students  at  desks  in 
rows,  teacher  talks,  students  take  notes, 
raise  hands  to  answer  questions  either 
verbally  or  at  the  blackboard). 

A School  for  the  Handicapped  in 
Moscow 

This  is  a school  for  students  with  various 
handicaps.  The  high  commitment  of  the 
staff  and  principal  was  very  evident  in 
this  school.  All  students  from  the  area 
not  able  to  go  to  other  schools  because 
of  some  handicap  come  to  this  school. 
The  handicaps  include  mental 
retardation,  learning  disabilities, 
emotional  and  behavioural  problems, 
and  epilepsy.  This  school  has  270 
students  with  52  teachers  (varied  shifts 
and  varied  hours  — teachers  paid  by  the 
hour).  The  school  schedule  is  from  8:00 
a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Students  only  go  home 
to  sleep. 

The  school  is  open  seven  days  a week 
and  parents  can  bring  students  any  time 
for  supervision.  The  main  stated 
purpose  is  the  social  rehabilitation  of 
the  students.  Programs  are  set  up  where 
the  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
interact  with  others  in  the  community. 
They  participate  in  sports  programs  at 
the  nearby  sports  facilities,  join  various 
clubs,  work  in  conjunction  with  local 
factories  in  producing  goods,  and  make 
items  to  be  donated  to  local  good  will 
projects.  The  school  rents  an  apartment 
building  next  door  which  is  used  as  a 
residence  for  some  of  the  severely 
handicapped  students.  Boarding  schools 
are  available  for  the  most  extreme  cases. 
These  are  funded  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health.  This  school  has  an 


extensive  teacher  resource  centre 
containing  many  materials  provided  by 
the  teachers  themselves. 

The  principal  tries  to  get  a job  for 
graduating  students  and  provides 
follow-up  services  to  assist  them  in 
keeping  the  job. 

We  observed  many  classes:  a sewing 
class  where  students  were  making  items 
for  craft  shows,  for  hospitals,  and  for 
gifts  (we  each  received  one); 
homemaking,  geography,  math,  and 
music  classes  (rote  and  rhythm); 
exercising  in  a carpeted  recreation  room. 

Reform 

There  is  much  talk  of  reform  — 
perestroika  and  new  thinking  in  the 
USSR.  The  speeches,  the  conferences, 
even  the  international  papers  make 
reference  to  the  new  restructuring.  The 
stated  general  objectives  of  the  present 
government  refer  to  such  concepts  as 
the  development  of  democracy, 
ylas7iost,  self-government,  radical 
economic  reform,  the  renewal  of  social 
values  and  mores,  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  for  the  free  and  all-round 
development  of  the  personality.  The 
reformers  say  that  the  Soviet 
educational  system  is  to  be  geared  much 
more  consciously  to  the  needs  of  the 
country’s  economic  and  social 
development. 

For  those  who  know  what  it  was  like 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  some  change 
must  be  evident.  When  we  asked  the 
senior  Ministry  official  how  all  these 
changes  were  going  to  be  brought  about 
and  if  they  were  training  the 
educational  leaders  needed  to  assist  in 
the  changes,  he  admitted  he  didn’t 
know  how  it  was  going  to  be  done  — 
“this  is  a big  problem.”  During  our  visit 
we  saw  very  little  evidence  of 
educational  reform  in  practice  nor  did 
we  hear  of  any  specific  plan  for  reform 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Through  the  media  we  are  informed 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
changes  taking  place.  Consequently, 
changes  in  education  will  follow.  The 
educators  we  talked  to  had  a strong 
commitment  to  their  students  and  to 
their  profession.  Some  openly  criticized 
the  education  they  themselves  had 
received  and  questioned  any  existing 
educational  practices.  They  believed 
that  changes  were  necessary  and  had 
high  expectations  of  their  eventual 
realization. 

As  with  all  societies,  governments 
often  like  to  blame  education  for  many 
of  their  problems.  As  with  all  societies, 
educational  change  is  slow  and 
evolutionary  and  not  without  its  critics. 
So  wilt  it  be  in  the  USSR.  □ 
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Heather  Berkeley 

The  best  skiers'  I have  known  defied  the 
stereotypes  of  the  sport.  First,  there  was 
the  chain-smoking  maintenance  man  of 
a plush  Swiss  ski  resort,  a man  in  his 
sixties,  who  skied  as  the  “sweeper" 
with  groups  of  tourists.  It  was  his 
afternoon  job  to  trail  behind  the  group, 
making  sure  that  no  one  got  left  behind 
or  having  tumbled  lost  a ski  or  glove  or  a 
pair  of  glasses.  In  contrast  to  the  group, 
decked  out  like  trendy  babies  in 
colourful  oversized  snowsuits,  he  wore 
workers’  green  overalls  and  skied 
hatless  and  gloveless.  Yet  he  was  a 
marvel  on  the  slopes,  skiing  with 
incomparable  grace,  evocative  of  poetry. 

Then  there  was  the  high  school 
student  from  New  York  City,  taking  a 
year  off  in  Aspen,  who  applied  Zen 
Buddhism  to  skiing  moguls,  those  big 
bumps  on  the  steep  part  of  the  slope 
created  by  countless  skiers  forging  a 
path  through  the  snow.  His  goal  was  to 
become  part  of  the  mountain,  which 
sounds  like  nonsense  only  if  you  have 
not  witnessed  (a)  the  skier  who  crashes 
aggressively  down  the  hill  and  (b)  the 
skier  who  attunes  every  movement, 
every  muscle  to  changes  in  the  terrain. 

Of  course,  skiing  is  a competitive 
sport  but  it  also  offers  the  challenge  of 
achieving  harmony  between  yourself 
and  the  mountain  and  all  that  the 
“mountain”  symbolizes  to  you. 

Harmony  made  visible  is  always  striking, 
and  this  1 suppose  is  why  the  Swiss 
maintenance  man  and  the  high  school 
student  from  NYC  remain  in  my 
imagination  as  the  best  skiers  1 have 
known.  They  had  achieved  that 
awesome  ease  of  movement  which 
shows  unity  between  a human  being 
and  his  environment. 

Mon'  mediocre  skiers  achieve  this 
harmony  sporadically  when  everything 
goes  in  their  favour  — wind,  light,  the 
texture  of  the  snow,  the  toi)ograi)hy  of 
the  hill  — and  they  are  able  to  carve  a 
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perfectly  comfortable  path  down  the 
mountain.  Life  does  not  offer  a more 
sublime  sensation:  flying  through  fields 
of  snow  that  sparkle  like  diamonds, 
each  snowflake  a crystal  of  light,  the 
speed,  the  loosening  of  all  resistances, 
the  sheer  beauty,  the  opening  of  your 
senses  — the  enormous  relief  of 
unencumbered  pleasure.  This  is  the 
thrill  of  the  sport  and  it  awaits  the 
athletically  talented  and  the  awkward 
alike  once  they  have  mastered  the 
basics. 

In  Switzerland  half  the  population 
skies  whereas  in  Canada  even  after  a 
recent  billion  dollar  promotion  drive 
and  the  expansion  of  many  resorts 
across  the  country,  it’s  at  most  seven 
percent.  Why  aren’t  there  more 
recreational  skiers  in  Canada?  The 
elemental  difference  between  the 
countries  is  geography  — Switzerland  is 
an  alpine  paradise  whereas  only  three 
Canadian  provinces,  B.C.,  Alberta,  and 
Quebec,  boast  truly  world-class  resorts. 
But  this  difference  is  supplemented  by 
an  elite  factor  and  other  related 
stereotypes. 

In  Canada  and  North  America 
generally  skiing  has  been  a past-time  of 
the  privileged,  something  that  rich  kids 
did  on  the  weekends  with  their  families, 
its  pleasures  closed  to  those  from  more 
modest  backgrounds.  Tough,  fast. 


expensive  (that’s  its  press)  it  was  the 
preserve  of  the  upwardly  mobile,  even  a 
status  symbol,  a badge  of  achievement. 
But  the  social  class  connotations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  the 
sport.  Harmony,  unity,  pleasure,  beauty 
are  universal  themes. 

The  Swiss  consider  skiing  an 
“everyman’s”  sport^  and  ensure  the 
reproduction  of  a society  of  skiers  by 
having  in  place  a public  school  program 
which  starting  in  Grade  7 takes  the  kids 
skiing  for  a full  week  each  year  until  the 
end  of  high  school.  In  Ontario,  to  take 
the  Canadian  example  closest  to  home, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  acknowledges 
that  if  kids  aren’t  introduced  to 
recreational  activities  in  school  they 
aren’t  likely  to  take  them  up  as  adults. 
And  it  views  skiing  in  the  traditional, 
restrictive  light. 

In  the  Ministry’s  recent  reorganization 
plan  for  physical  and  health  education, 
skiing  is  merely  recommended  as  an 
option  for  Grade  12  students. ' Since  the 
majority  of  kids  complete  their 
compulsory  physical  education  credit  in 
Grade  9,  the  recommendation  is  really 
saying  that  skiing  is  not  for  the  many  but 
for  the  few.  “It’s  unfair,”  one  Ministry 
spokesperson  told  me,  “to  introduce 
kids  to  a sport  that  they  won’t  be  able  to 
afford  when  they  finish  school.”  But 
most  working  Canadians  can  afford  $20 


Most  working  Canadians  can  afford  $20  to  $40  for  a full -day  excursion. 
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to  $40  for  a full-day  excursion,  perhaps 
six  times  a year  to  classify  them  as 
regular  skiers.  And  certainly  the 
Ontario  Ski  Council’s  Skiing  is  Believing 
Program,  at  $18.95  per  day  for  lift 
ticket,  equipment,  lesson,  and 
transportation,  is  well  within  even  a 
modest  budget. 

The  other  old  bugaboo  raised  as  a 
concern  is,  “It’s  too  dangerous.”  One 
has  to  ask,  more  so  than  football?, 
which  has  almost  become  unaffordable 
for  high  school  players  due  to  sky- 
rocketing insurance  rates.  And  only 
aggressive,  untempered  skiers  pose  a 
danger  to  themselves  and  others.  Often 
these  skiers  are  the  result  of  an 
inadequate  introduction  to  the  sport 
(for  example,  they  may  not  have  learned 
how  to  cut  speed  through  parallel 
turns). 

Despite  the  overall  conservative 
attitude  to  skiing  at  higher  levels  of  the 
educational  bureaucracy,  many  boards 
now  have  recreational  and  competitive 
skiing  programs  in  place  at  the  high 
school  level,  and  a few  boards  have 
recently  made  skiing  part  of  the  phys. 
ed.  curriculum  at  the  elementary  level. 
The  Etobicoke  Board  of  Education,  for 
example,  has  just  approved  alpine  skiing 
for  Grades  6,  7,  and  8,  after  intensive 
lobbying.  This  is  where  skiing  should 
start.  Falling  and  acclimatizing  yourself 
to  the  cold,  which  are  part  of  the 
learning  process,  seem  easier  to  ten- 
year-olds  than  they  do  to  eighteen-year- 
olds. 

Even  in  those  boards  with  the  most 
passionate  commitment  to 
democratizing  this  once  elite  sport, 
whether  or  not  the  kids  will  learn  to  ski 
comes  down  to  individual  teachers  at 
individual  schools  who  are  willing  to 
pass  on  their  love  of  the  sport  to  their 
students. 

Runnymede  Collegiate  is  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  York. 
The  Physical  Education  Department  of 
the  school  is  a dynamic  influence  on  the 
development  of  team  sports,  but  skiing 
has  never  been  a priority.  Yet  just  about 
everyone  who  wants  to  learn  how  to  ski 
at  Runnymede  does,  with  over  12 
percent  of  the  student  body  belonging 
to  the  Ski  Club.  In  fact,  for  over  a 
decade  the  most  popular  recreational 
activity  at  this  inner  city  school  has 
been  alpine  skiing. 

If  one  looks  at  the  demographics  of 
Runnymede,  the  stereotypes  take 
another  blow.  The  student  body  draws 
from  new  Canadian  families  and  its  SES 
base  is  working  class.  The  infrastructure 
of  the  school  is  not  geared  to  developing 
recreational  skiers  out  of  this  group 
(read  no  financial  support),  so  where  do 


we  look  for  the  driving  support?  To 
history  teacher  Bob  Hillery,  a kind  of 
maverick  figure  in  this  system. 

Hillery  is  a former  Varsity  athlete  who 
holds  a graduate  degree  in  history.  As 
football  coach  for  some  20  years,  he  had 
worked  with  talented  young  athletes 
but  he  was  bothered  by  the  apathy  of 

I The  first  Runnymede 
ski  trip  1 5 years  ago 
took  two  busloads  to 
Blue  Mountain,  and 
six  trips  a year  have 
been  going  out  of  the 
school  ever  since. 

the  vast  majority  of  the  kids  who 
couldn’t  make  the  teams  and  who 
unfortunately  found  the  House  Leagues 
ajoke.  This  is  as  much  a Ministry 
concern  as  it  is  looking  for  ways  to 
revolutionize  the  phys.  ed.  curriculum 
so  that  it  is  attractive  to  kids  who  are 
not  outstanding  athletes.  In  any  case, 
Hillery  had  skiied  all  his  life  and  he  was 
sure  that  here  was  a sport  with  pizzazz 
that  would  draw  the  kids  out.  And  it 
did.  The  first  Runnymede  ski  trip  15 
years  ago  took  two  busloads  to  Blue 
Mountain,  and  six  trips  a year  have  been 
going  out  of  the  school  ever  since. 

Mostly  it’s  been  a one-man  effort,  with 
Hillery  chartering  buses,  collecting 
permission  forms,  organizing  the  kids 
and  accompanying  teachers,  lecturing 
on  safety,  etc.  etc. 

Hillery  invited  me  to  the  school  some 
weeks  ago  to  get  an  impression  of  the 
kids  he  had  helped  to  get  on  the  slopes, 
most  for  the  first  time.  One  hundred  Ski 
Club  members  filled  the  auditorium, 
obviously  enjoying  an  esprit  du  corps 
and  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  about  something  they  loved  to  do. 
The  expense  of  skiing  was  dismissed  as  a 
non-issue.  Although  about  90  percent  of 
the  kids  hold  down  part-time  jobs,  they 
told  me  that  their  parents  willingly  paid 
for  trips,  because  the  expense  was 
periodic.  One  girl  told  me,  “It’s  relative. 
Dinner  and  a show  cost  between  $20 
and  $40  and  skiing  with  the  school  costs 
me  $30  for  the  day.  There’s  no  one  at  the 
school  who  can’t  really  afford  to  go.” 
Again,  contrary  to  the  stereotypes, 
the  kids  cited  only  one  accident  in  the 
Ski  Club’s  history  (involving  a student 
and  a teacher)  some  15  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  ski  areas  rate  the  kids  (and  the 
teachers)  at  the  start  of  the  day  and 
determine  who  can  ski  where.  Every  ski 
trip  includes  a lesson.  One  kid  told  me 
that  skiing  in  Ontario  is  never  dangerous 
but  that  “Quebec  is  dangerous,” 


Skiing  is  a competitive  sport  but  it  also 
offers  the  challenge  of  achieving  harmony. 


something  which  he  appeared  to  relish 
mostly  because  it  let  him  reminisce 
about  the  trip  to  Quebec  organized  the 
year  before  by  the  kids  themselves. 

Finally,  we  discussed  the  philosophy 
of  the  sport.  The  excitement  in  the  room 
was  almost  palpable.  Why  ski?  “It’s 
great.  . .”  “It’s  the  best.  . .”  “It’s 
challenging.  . .”  “It’s  fast.  . .”  “It’s  fun 

I Why  ski? 

^TVs  great. . 

^TVs  the  best. . 

^TVs  challenging . . 
^Tt^s fun  on  the  bus. . 

A big  athletic  fellow 
spoke  up  midst  many 
comments, 

^TVs  awesome. . 

on  the  bus.  . .”  A big  athletic  fellow 
spoke  up  in  the  midst  of  many 
comments,  “It’s  awesome.  . .” 

One  can’t  help  but  wonder  why  such  a 
positive,  wholesome  venture  involving 
so  many  kids,  of  every  ethnic  group,  of 
each  academic  stream  and  equally 
mixed  between  boys  and  girls,  could  not 
get  just  a little  more  support. 
Stereotypes  die  hard.  □ 

Notes 

1 .  I am  referring  in  this  article  to  alpine 
or  down-hill  skiing,  not  to  cross-country, 
which  has  the  advantages  of 
affordability  and  easy  access,  but  lacks 
the  excitement. 

2.  Swiss  society  is  relatively  “classless” 
as  societies  go,  wit  h no  great  differences 
between  rich  and  poor.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  though  the  Swiss  regard 
skiing  as  their  national  sport,  it  was 
English  tourists  who  invented  skiing  as 
a sport  around  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
St.  Moritz. 

3.  This  reorganization  {)lan  is  currently 
under  discussion  in  the  province  and 
there  may  be  changes  once  the  various 
boards  get  their  comments  in. 
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Profile  of  a School 

Agincourt  Public  School,  Scarborough 


The  crowd  of  600  exceeded  the  total  population 
of  the  village  of  Agincourt.  Important  people  were 
present:  Dr.  Waugh,  chief  inspector  of  public  and 
separate  schools  in  Ontario;  George  S.  Henry, 
M.P.P;  J.  G.  Cornell,  reeve  of  Scarborough 
township;  ministers  from  local  churches;  and,  of 
course,  the  three  trustees  sitting  on  the  recently 
organized  School  Section  14  school  board. 
Arrayed  in  their  Sunday  best,  women  in  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  men  in  their  Panamas,  they 
had  come  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a new 
school  — a fine  two-story  brick  building,  built  on 
three  acres  of  land  donated  by  a local  farmer,  W. 
H.  Paterson.  The  date:  August  28th,  1914. 

On  Saturday,  May  6,  1989,  another  crowd  will 
convene.  Their  purpose  will  be  to  celebrate  the 
survival  and  renewal  of  that  rarest  of  institutions, 
a genuine  community  school.  Never  large  (the 
school  opened  with  48  pupils,  peaked  in 
enrolment  in  1971  with  250  students  in  J.  K.  to 
Grade  8,  and  today  enrols  about  110  students  in 
J.  K.  to  Grade  6),  the  school  has  been  witness  to 
virtually  all  the  events  that  have  shaped  this 
century. 

The  passing  of  major  events  of  the  century  are 
marked  by  the  trees  that  shade  the  school:  the 
blue  spruce  planted  during  World  War  I to 
commemorate  Harry  Brown,  a former  student  of 
the  school  who,  according  to  the  1944  school 
history,  “made  the  supreme  sacrifice  January 
2nd,  1917  in  The  Great  War”;  the  two  royal  oaks 
planted  in  honour  of  the  ascendancy  of  King 
George  VI  on  May  14th,  1937;  and  the  maple 
beside  the  blue  spruce  planted  as  a memorial 
after  World  War  II. 

The  evolution  of  schooling  in  Ontario  has  also 
been  played  out  in  the  school.  First  offering  only 
Grades  1 to  8,  it  soon  became  a Continuation 
School  offering  courses  through  Grade  10;  these 
continued  until  a high  school  was  built  across 
Midland  Ave.  in  1929.  Kindergarten  was  added  in 
1937;  by  1964  Junior  Kindergarten  had  been 
added.  Today,  the  school  is  officially  Agincourt 
Junior  Public  School,  enrolling  students  from 
Junior  Kindergarten  through  Grade  6. 
Arrangements  to  offer  daycare  are  being 
considered. 

The  sense  of  continuity  provided  by  the  school 
is  accentuated  by  the  continuity  of  staff  links  to 
the  community.  Miss  Jessie  Davidson,  a student 


crisp,  black  and  white  photo  taken  decades 
before. 

At  its  founding,  Agincourt  Public  School  was 
an  expression  of  an  existing,  tightly  knit 
community.  Today,  the  roles  have  reversed.  The 
school  and  its  celebration  have  a teaching  role: 
telling  its  students  and  the  community  about  the 
past,  helping  them  share  in  values  and  a history 
that  many,  if  not  most,  do  not  share  in  an  intrinsic 
sense.  In  an  era  when  schools  are  built,  closed, 
razed,  and  traded  like  so  many  branch  plants  of 
multinational  corporations,  Agincourt  Public 
School  provides  a bearing  for  those  adrift  in  the 
modern  world,  a bearing  that  is  firmly  anchored 
in  the  past  but  committed  to  the  optimism  of  its 
founders. 


present  at  the  1914  dedication,  later  taught  in  the 
school  for  over  30  years.  She  was  present  at  the 
school’s  60th  anniversary  and  in  1977  helped  to 
dedicate  the  historical  plaque,  Scarborough’s 
14th,  erected  by  the  Scarborough  Historical 
Society,  Mr.  Forman  Lawrence,  trustee  of  the 
ward  for  the  Scarborough  Board  of  Education 
from  1985  to  1988,  is  listed  as  an  honour  student 
in  the  1944  school  history. 

To  celebrate  its  75th  anniversary,  the  school 
and  community  have  organized  a day  of 
celebration.  For  an  open  house  between  10:00 
a.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  on  May  6,  the  eight 
classrooms  will  be  decorated  to  reflect  different 
eras.  Room  7,  for  example,  will  reflect  the  years 
from  1914  to  1930;  displays  will  include 
memorabilia  loaned  by  former  students. 

Students  will  perform  songs  and  dances  that 
were  part  of  school  concerts  decades  ago  and  a 
presentation  will  be  made  from  the  Community 
Association  to  the  school  to  mark  the  anniversary. 
In  the  evening,  a reunion  dinner  and  dance  will 
be  held  at  the  Kennedy  Road  Banquet  Hall. 

The  first  stage  of  the  celebration  was  the  75th 
anniversary  school  photograph.  Stretching 
across  the  front  lawn  and  school  steps,  the  110 
students  and  eight  staff  members  tell  us  much 
about  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
community  in  recent  decades.  The  informal, 
colourful  dress,  the  smiling  faces,  and  the  multi- 
ethnic character  reveal  a new  community,  less 
homogeneous  but  not  less  committed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  than  those  pictured  in  the 
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